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FOREWORD 


The public lands of the United States represent a panorama of 
history which defy any brief treatment. Volume one of this two 
volume work presenta an outline of the history of the public lands. 
Volume two, "Selected Public Land Documents", contains a selection 
of the more significant public laws, Congressional comaittee reports 
and papers on the public lands over the last 150 years. The two are 
presented in an effort to acquaint, and reacquaint, the reader with 
the fascinating and important development of the continental United 
States. 
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PART I 


THE FORMATION OF A LAND MANAGEMENT POLICY 


From the time of the first permanent settlement in Jamestown in 
1607, America has been a Nation of aggressive land settlers. From the 
early colonial policy of obtaining a royal grant or merely settling 
on lands and making the "would be" owners prove ownership, developed 
a simplified land policy within the various colonies. 


Maryland and Virginia were the first to establish offices for 
the sale of land. The system was a simple one based upon the concept 
of cash-and-carry, with no established price or fixed quantity of 
land that could be purchased. The English Crown applied only limited 
rules and regulations regarding the disposition of the lands. The 
British Colonial Office's sole concern about the sale of land 
centered around the western lands. As a matter of policy, based in 
part upon the fear that the colonies would become loose-knit if they 
allowed unlimited western expansion, the British Government pro- 
hibited westward movement. To the land hungry colonists, the Crown 
policy was restrictive and a depressant to their ambitions. 


The formation of the Continental Congress gave the colonist a 
forum from which to demand a policy of allowing westward expansion. 
From the increased demand ror the sale of the western lands and the 
insatieble enpetite of the early Americans to establish a new home 
in the west, developed meny of our present land manegement policies. 
The development has been slow and ever-changing. 


The first significant act of the Continental Congress towerds 
creating a lend policy occurred in 1780, three yeers before the 
Treaty of Paris ending the Revolutionary Wer wes signed. 2/ The 
Congress resolved that the lands ceded from the various states would 
be settled according to laws established by them, nine of the 
thirteen states, thus clearly establishing Federel ownership and 
control of the lands. This resolution was pessed before the states 
had actually ceded any of the lands they claimed as a result of royal 
grants and various charters. In fact, there was no public domain. 


From a humble beginning in April 1812 when there was only a 
handful of land offices, to present nationwide organization that 
has more than 3000 employees managing 477 million of the remaining 
770 million acres of federally owned land, the Bureau of Land 
Management has been very close to the development of America. 


In the last 150 years there have been tremendous changes in the 
Bureau of Land Management activities and organization. The changes 
have come partly because of basic changes in the history of the 
United States; changes in the use of the lands; changes in the arts 
and sciences; and in the needs of people. This account will attempt 
to illustrate some of the significant periods in the growth of the 
General Land Office and its role in the development of America. © 
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INTRODUCTION 


Everything is extraordinary in America, the social conditions 
of the inhabitants as well as the laws; but the soil upon which 
these institutions are founded is more extraordinary than all the 
rest... 


Alexis de Tocqueville - 1832 


A century and a half ago the United States Congress created the 
General Land Office to administer the great landed estate of the 
Federal Government, a responsibility that would come to embrace more 
than one billion 800 million acres. 


In that role the Bureau has been close to the development of 
America. / The history of the administration of the public lands 
is a rich and romantic story. It is a story of people; a story of 
unequalled agricultural productivity; a story of a rapid rise to 
world power; a story of a relentless, impatient, industrial 
revolution. 


More important, it is a story of people wedded to the ideal of 
freedom and individualism. 


The history of the public land is also an account of individual 
hardship, of heartache, of disappointment, and of failure; of home - 
steaders who never made it; of miners who never struck it rich; of 
men, women, and children who could not realize a dream of pushing 
westward to a new start and to become a part of the great American 
destiny. Since the foundation of our Republic, more than one billion 
300 million acres of land have either been sold or earned by veterans, 
homesteaders, schools, railroads, miners, and loggers. The transfers 
for the most part were accomplished by the General Land Office and 


the Bureau of Land Management. 


However, the members of the Continental Congress were 
"alarmingly" aware of the problem of the western lands and the need 
for Federal ownership. During the Revolutionary War, in a move 
aimed at the Hessian Mercenaries, soldiers from the British Arny 
were promised land bounties if they would desert to the American 
camp. The Revolutionary Colonial Army also promised land bounties 
to American citizens who would enlist for the full tenure of the 
war. These had to be honored. 3 


In September 1780, the Congress passed a resolution calling on 
the States to cede their western lands to the Federal Government. 
The document was presented in such a way as to assure the older 
established States that the lands they would cede to the Government 
would be utilized for the common good. It is significant that this 
early resolution embodied an idea that had much support in the early 
years of the Republic -- that the public domain should be a source 
of revenue to reduce the debt of the Federal Government. 4 


One month later anxious to fulfill the promises to the soldiers, 
Congress issued a second resolution, urging the States to: 


Consider that the war now being brought to a 
happy termination by the personal service of 
our soldiers, the supplies of property by our 
citizens and loans of money from them as well 
as from foreigners, these several creditors 
have a right to expect that funds shall be 
provided on which they rely for the indemnifi- 
cation; that Congress still considers vacant 
territory as an important resource; and that 
therefore, the said States be earnestly 
pressed, by immediate and liberal cessions, 

to forward these necessary ends and to promote 
the harmony of the Union. 3 


The States slowly bowed to a system of central control of the 
western lands. 


New York was the first to make provisions to transfer its 
western lands. By 1802 those of the original States, claiming title 
to western lands, had ceded them to the Federal Government. The 
land included the Northwest Territory and much of the present day 
South. It stretched as far west as Minnesota, and south to the east 
Florida "peninsula". 











-. This was the foundation of our great public domain. The States 
had transferred more than 259 million acres to the jurisdiction of 
the National Government. From this early beginning at the end of the 
18th Century developed what has been called the "very strength and 
prosperity of America" -- the public lands. 


The Ordinance of 1785 


In 1784, the Congress adopted a motion to establish a committee 
to investigate and propose a method or system of disposing of the 
newly acquired western lands. The recommendations of the committee 
were incorporated into the Land Ordinance of 1784. Drafted by Thomas 
Jefferson, it suggested that the Federal lands should be sold by the 
Government at a fixed price in tracts ranging from one to ten square 
miles. 6/ The Committee's work was adopted and its recommendations 
became the foundation for the much more significant Ordinance of 
Life. 


Perhaps no one piece of land legislation, up to the time of the 
creation of the General Land Office in 1812, was more important than 
was the Ordinance of 1785. It became the basis for many of the 
subsequent acts regulating the public lands. 


It proposed to divide the Northwest territory into townships 
and the townships into 640 and 220-acre half sections. T/ These 
lands, after being surveyed, were to be offered at public auction. 8/ 


A board of three commissioners from the Treasury Department was 
proposed to manage the sale of the lands. 


The Office of Geographer was established to conduct the actual 
boundary surveys provided for in the Ordinance. 


The most lasting provision of the Ordinance called for a rec- 
tangular system of survey. It established townships with 36 
sections of 640 acres each. The system became the basis for our 
land surveys. With the exception of a few minor changes, and 
several stormy periods in which certain groups unsuccessfully 
pressured Congress to abandon the system, it has endured to this 
day. 


The initial surveys under the direction of the first Geographer, 
Thomas Hutchinson, were made shortly after the passage of the 
Ordinance. The so-called "Seven Ranges" area in what is now Ohio, 
became the first federally surveyed lands. These surveys, of course, 
led to the first sale of public lands. 


Important too was the provision of the Ordinance wnich made the 
first public purpose reservation for the benefit of the States. It 
provided, 


there shall be reserved the lot [section/ No. 16 
of every township for the maintenance of common 
schools. 


Since 1785, over 77 million acres have been conveyed to the States 
for the support of public schools in America. This provision of the 
Ordinance was frequently used as a precedent for additional Federal 
educational grants to the States. 2 


The Ordinance with its many and varied provisions established a 
framework for many of later land laws. It provided for the demo- 
cratic method of offering public lands at advertised open auctions. 


The Ordinance of 1785, in short, was the first major legislative 
landmark by the new Nation that provided for an intelligent approach 
to the disposition of the public lands. 10/ 


Two months after the Ordinance was passed, Congress agreed to 
contract for the sale of two million acres (later reduced to 822,000) 
from the public domain to the Ohio Company. Tnis was the first major 
sale of the public lands by the Federal Government. 11/ The Ohio 
purchase was followed in 1787 by the petition of John Symmes for the 
right to buy a large tract in Ohio. When the transaction was patented 
seven years later by President Washincton, Symmes had obtained 
248,540 acres of land for $165,963. 12/ 


These two early land sales generated public criticism of large 
private sales and the practice was abandoned. 











Congress, acting upon suggestions to provide an office to 
expedite land transfers, in 1789 engaged in a serious debate on the 
general land question. 


In July 1789, the first call for a General Land Office was 
sounded by Congressman Thomas Scott of Pennsylvania. He asked his 
colleagues to vote for the bill he was planning to introduce to 
create a separate Land Bureau in the Treasury Department, citing 
cases of numerous Americans who were demanding immediate action on 
their request for a small parcel of land. 


In addition Scott deplored the sales of large tracts to land 
speculation companies such as the John Symmes group- The Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania said he was fearful of a land policy that 
tended to encourage land speculation. He noted that under the pro- 
visions of The Ohio Company and Symmes sales, both were given the 
benefit of large cash discounts upon payment of their notes. This, 
he said, was contrary to the prevailing idea that the lands should 
be a source of reveme to the Federal Government, and not a means of 
enriching land speculation companies. 13/ 


Scott warned Congress that they could not hope to continue with 
@ policy of sending troops to drive squatters from the land. It was 
generally known, the Congressman said, that within three or four 
hours after the troops had departed, the settlers would return to 
the land. 


Scott made an eloguent appeal for 2 land policy designed to 
benefit the average citizen. Such a policy, he felt, would be in 
Keeping with the ideals of tne young Nation. Lt 


The Congressman's appeal was not immediately effective. However, 
one year later two important resolutions were adopted. One called 
upon Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton to submit a plan 
to Congress "for the uniform disposal of the public lands." 15/ 


The other, which passed the Congress on August 4, 17%, 
resolved: 


That the proceeds of the sales which shall be 
made of lands in the westerm territory now 


belonging, or that may hereafter belong, to 
the United States, shall be, and are hereby, 
appropriated towards sinking or discharging 
the debts for the payment whereof the 
United States now are, or by virtue of this 
Act may be, holden, and shall be applied 
solely to that use until the said debts 
shall be fully satisfied. 16/ 


This resolution firmly established the principles of guaranteeing 
to the Federal Government the major part of the revenue from the sale 
of the public lands. This policy remained as a fundamental of the 
Federal Government's land policy until President Jackson issued his 
"specie" circular in 1836 ending the widespread land speculation on 
credit and therefore closing the era of "revenue from the sale of the 
public lands." 17 


The 2nd resolution, the Secretary of the Treasury's report was 
forwarded to the Congress on July 20, 1790. In his report, Hamilton 
told Congress there were two rather elementary questions to be con- 
sidered before any land policy could be developed. 


The first asked what method or media of Federal land disposal 
would bring the maximum benefit to the Nation? The second, who should 
buy the lands? On the surface the two propositions seemed quite 
simple. It was not until 1841, however, that the Congress could 
determine the answers. They raised the difficult question of whether 
the policy should be geared to land compenies or designed to encourage 
individual settlers. 


The remainder of Hamilton's brief three-page report offered 
suggestions on how the two points, if resolved, could be implemented. 


He proposed that the lands be sold at a price of not more than 
thirty cents an acre, and the sales be made to three groups: 


Purchasers may be contemplated in three classes: 

moneyed individuals and companies who will buy 

to sell again; associations of persons who intend 
to make settlements themselves; single persons or 
families now resident in the western country, or 

who may immigrate thither hereafter... 





A plan for the sale of the western lands, while 
it may have due regard for the last, should be 
calculated to obtain all advantages which may 
be derived from the two first classes. 1 


The report also recommended that land offices be opened in the 
northern and southern parts of the Northwest Territory to "accommodate 
families that may immigrate thither." Aside from officiels in the 
two lend offices in the Northwest Territory, Hamilton felt there 
should be a satisfactory staff of land agents in Washington, placed 
under the supervision of three Commissioners. ‘ 


He asked that there be a Surveyor General with the power to 
appoint a deputy and subordinate surveyors to execute the necessary 
work. The Secretary of the Treasury would continue to collect all 
revenues, and the President would sign all patents. 


The Hamilton proposal, while it was not accepted by the Congress, 
was a basis for later organizational legislation. His plan compli- 
mented the Ordinance of 1785 in that it spelled out, in more detail, 
the administrative machinery necessary for the management of the 
public domain. 


A resolution incorporating many of Hamilton's recommendations 
was introduced in 1791, but like many earlier legislative proposals, 
it was not enacted. 19/ It was not until 1796 that many of the 
necessary administrative tools were created to manage the public 
lands. 


After nearly 12 years of fighting, the proponents of a Ceneral 
Land Office won a tangible victory in the Act of May 18, 1796. This 
legislation, passed with the persistent leadership of Albert Gallatin, 
the second Secretary of the Treasury, drew upon many of the earlier 
recommendations and laws. £0 


In the Act, the Secretary of the Treasury was given the 
responsibility of keeping the patents, book of sales, land sale 
announcements, and the numerous other duties necessary to the sale 
of the Federal lands. 


Under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
Surveyor General was commissioned for duty in the Ohio country. He 
was instructed to use the rectangular system and was given authority 
to employ skilled surveyors to assist him with the work. The law 
provided that he was to keep all actual survey plats and that all 
copies would be made available for public inspection through nis 
office. el 


The Secretary of War was made responsible for the management of 
the military land bounties, and the President was authorized to grant 
patents with the Secretary of State as co-signer. 


The law provided for the sale of one-half of the surveyed town- 
ships in 640-acre or one-square mile sections at a minimum price of 
$2.00 per acre and the remaining half to be divided and sold in 
quarter townships. The lands in the "seven ranges" surveyed as a 
result of the Ordinance of 1785 were to be sold in one-fourth town- 
ships and in sections of 640 acres each, and sales were to be 
announced not less than two months before date of sale in the 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Land Offices. 


‘This Act marked an advance towards a favorable land policy for 
the individual settler. The creetion end establishment of the land 
offices where the land was being offered was also a step forward, 
for it enabled the settlers to purchase land and move onto their 
farms with a minimum of travel, because the sales were held nearer 
the people and the available ends 


Congress in the Act of 1796 portrayed its first inclination to 
lower the price and size of parcels of land. While a tract of 640 
acres required a great deal more money than the average wage earner 
of the late 18th Century could earm in a year, it did encourage the 
"cheap land" advocates. At $2.00 per acre, a 640-acre farm cost 
$1280. In 1796, the average wage earner's annual salary wes not 
even half that amount. More important, the cash purchase price of 
the land was only one of the many expenses a prospective immigrant 
had to face. The problems of transporting his family, of building 
and furnishing a home, of obtaining equipment and seed to plant a 
crop; all took much more cash than was available to the average 
citizen. 


The law of 1796, while not the cure all or panacea for the many 
who wanted ea farm in the West, was a step in the right direction. 
It was indicative of a trend in the making. The situation in 1796, 





as ‘judged by those representing the free holding tradition, offered 
some hope that the laws were in a state of transition and that land 
soon would be available at a price and in parcels they could afford. 


A first term delegate to the House of Representatives from the 
Northwest Territory, William Henry Harrison, later to become 
President of the United States, proposed a further revision of. the 
existing land laws on the day before Christmas 1799. The Congress 
appointed a Committee to study the resolution with Harrison as its 
Cnairman. 


Two months later, the Harrison Committee issued its report to 
the Congress. The revisions recommended by the Committee wre 
quickly translated into the Land Law of 1800. 


The Harrison Act provided for the sale of land west of the 
Muskingum River in Ohio at public auction in half sections of 320 
acres for $2.00 per acre. The lands east of the river were to be 
sold in 640-acre tracts. 


The operations of the land offices were enlarged by making pro- 
vision for a register at four land offices of Cincinnati, Chillicothe, 
Marietta, and Steubenville. 


The Act introduced another feature attractive to settlers -- 2 
system of credit. 24 


In 13804, the Congress further reduced the minimim quantity of 
land that Beale be purchased from 320 to 160 acres; thereby con- 
tinuing the trend of favoring the small farm purchasers. 25/ 


Up to the time of the passage of the Land Act of 1800, the 
Federal Gcvernment hed sold 1,281,860 acres for $1,050,085. In the 
two yeers following the pessaze of the Act of 1804, the Federal 
Government had grossed $2,190,354 in land revemue. © 


The raise constituted a substantial increase in land revenue. 
The increase can be attributed, in part, to the liberalization of 
the land laws in favor of the small purchasers. 


In April 1803, President Jefferson's diplomatic mission to 
France acquired Louisiana from Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. The pur- 
chase added about 530 million acres to the already existing public 
lends making a total of more than 760 million acres. 


Monroe and Livingston, the American ministers who negotiated 
the Louisiana Purchase, obtained it for $23,213,568, or about four 
cents an acre. 27/ The purchase, added to the already existing 
domain, constituted approximately 103.5 acres per person in the 
United States. This can be appreciated by contrasting it with the 
slightly more than two acres. per capita of public land now remaining. 


Jefferson sensed the right moment to approach Napoleon. He 
knew France had financial problems. He was aware of the war clouds 
forming over the English Channel, between France and England. He 
knew, as did Napoleon, that the two nations could be at war any 
moment. Combining the two situations, Jefferson instructed the 
American representatives to inform France that the United States 
must have Louisiana either by purchase or by war. Bonaparte chose 
the former. 


The ink had hardly dried on the Louisiana transaction when 
Jefferson began formulating a policy for the new acquisition. In 
@ letter to John Brenkenridge Jefferson wrote: 


The future inhabitants of the Atlantic and 
Mississippi States will be our sors. we Leave 
them in distinct but bordering establishments. 
We thinx we see their happiness in their union 
and we wish it. Zvents may prove it otherwise; 
and if they see their interest in separation, 
way should we take side with our Atlantic 
rather than our Mississippi descendants? It 
is the elder and the younger son differing. 
God bless them both, and keep them in union, 

if it be for their good, but separate them if 
it be better. The inhabited vart of Louisiana, 
from Point Coupee to the sea, will of course be 
immediately a territorial government, and soon 
a State. But atove that, the best use we can 
make of the country for some time, will be to 
give establishments in it to the Indians on the 
East side of the Mississippi, in exchange for 
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their present country, and open land offices 
in the last, and thus make this acquisition 
the means of filling up the eastern side, 
instead of drawing off its population. When 
we shall be full on this side, we may lay off 
a range of States on the western bank from the 
head to the mouth, and, so, range after range, 
advancing compactly as we multiply. 28/ 


Jefferson penned his letter only four months after the "Purchase" 
was signed in Paris. 


Frederick Jackson Turner summed his evaluation of the signi- 
ficance of the Louisiana Purchase in his The Frontier in American 
History, when he wrote: 


The purchase of Louisiana was perhaps the 
constitutional turning point in the history 
of the Republic. 29/ 


If it were possible to prepare a ledger of the benefits that 
America has derived from the Louisiana Purchase, it most certeinly 
would include such descriptive phrases es the bread basket of America, 
the heartland, and America’s mineral reservoir. 


The lands acquired in the Purchase became the backbone of the 
later Homestead Act, the Land Grant Agricultural College Act, and 
the transcontinental railroad grants. Thirteen States were 
eventually created out of the Louisiana Purchase. 39 


The United States with more than 700 million acres of land in 
1803 was still without a Bureau or office charged with the management 
of its landed estate. 


In a short period between the time we purchased Louisiana and 
the formation of the General Land Office in 1812, there was a steady 
and ever-increasing number of land hungry Americans moving westward 
over the Appalachian Mountains into the Mississippi River Basin. 

The great demand for land eventually persuaded Congress to establish 
@ General Land Office. 
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On April 25, 1812, the advocates of such an office won their 
battle. 31/ 


The legislation creating the General Land Office came on the eve 
of the war of 1812 at a critical period in our history. Many of the 
representatives who wanted a Land Bureau were also exerting pressure 
in and out of the legislative branch for a declaration of war against 
Great Britain to protect the Nation's western lands, and its freedom 
of the seas. 


It is interesting that many of the important laws concerning the 
United States public domain were passed in periods of great national 
emergency. The Homestead Act, the Land Grant Railroad Act, and the 
Land Grant College Act for instance were passed in 1862 at a very low 
point for the Union during the Civil War. 


The new office assumed the responsibility for the management of 
766,737,280 acres of public land; of assisting the ever growing 
numbers of Americans seeking a home on the public lands; of managing 
the lands in such a way as to assure the maximum revenue to the 
Federal Government. Therein were the major responsibilities of the 
newly formed General Land Office. 


The Organization of the General Land Office 





The Congress, in creating the General Land Office, drew upon 
many of the earlier land laws for a basis on which to build. The 
Act of April 25, 1812 provided for the eppointment of a Commissioner 
by the President with the "acvice and consent" of the Congress. The 
Commissioner was charged with the duties of "performing all such acts 
and things touching or respecting the public lands of the United 
States ..." His salary was set at $2250 per year. He was given 
authorization for a chief clerk and a certain number of subordinate 
clerks as the work demanded. -3¢ 


The Secretary of the Treasury was to remain as the receiver of 
all accounts, and the Secretary of War as the administrator of all 
military land warrants. 
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The Congress maintained a very’ strong hold on the new office . 
by inserting a provision into the law that they could, at any time, 
call for an explanation of any surveyed tract. This provision wes 
important because Congress always had a simple avenue, other than 
avpropriations, to "look into” the affairs of the General Land 
Office. 33/ 


The administrative framework was skeletal. It left mich to the 
G@iscretion of the Commissioner and the officers of the local land 
offices. The Act did not rescind any of the previous laws governing 
the public lands, the Congress apparently intending that new legis- 
lation would have to be enacted as new situations occurred. 


The importance attached to the position of Commissioner can best 
be illustrated by the calibre of men appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Congress. The position of Commissioner of the 
General Land Office became one of the most sought after appointments 
in the Federal Service. 34/ 


The first Commissioner was Hdward Tiffin. He was born in 
England in 1766. Before he was appointed by President Madison, 
Tiffin had served in the Territorial legislature of Ohio, was 
President of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, and between 1807 
and 1809 a United States Senator from Ohio. Finaliy, before he was 
appointed the first Commissioner of the General Land Office he 
served two terms as Governor of Ohio. In naming Tiffin, President 
Madison chose a man from a State where at that time over 95 percent 
of all the surveyed public lands were located. 


The second Commissioner, Josiah Meigs, assumed the position 
October 11, 1814, and served until late 1822. He was born in 
Connecticut in 1757. He had served on the faculty of Yale University 
for seven years before taking the position of President of the 
University of Georgia. In 1812 he became Surveyor General, and in 
1814, traded positions with Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Edward Tirtfin. 


Many of the Commissioners held important positions before and 
after serving in the General Land Office. The third Commissioner, 
John McLean, became Postmaster General and a United States Supreme 
Court Justice after leaving the General Land Office. Ethan Allen 
Brown, after serving as Commissioner in 1635-36, was Governor of 
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Ohio, a United States Senator, and U. S. Minister in Brazil. James 
f Shields, born in Ireland, who assumed his duties as Commissioner in 

® April 1846, wes a Brigadier General in the Union Army during the 
Civil War. The Commissioner from 1855-59, ‘dilliam A. Hendricks, 
later becam Vice-President of the United States. Two brothers, 
John end Joseph Wilson, held the position of Commissioner. Richard 
Ballinger became Secretary of the Interior after having served one 
year as Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


Several of the Commissioners held lesser positions in the 
General Land Office before receiving their appointments. Binger 
Hermann, who was Commissioner from 1897 to 1903, had been a receiver 
in 1871-73. William Stone was Assistant Commissioner before being 
appointed to the top position. 


The present Director of the Bureau of Land Management, Karl S. 
Landstrom, served in the Lands Division of the Bureau before being 
appointed Director by Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 


In 1837, Stephen A. Douglas, later U. S. Senator, known as the 
"Tittle Giant", and a candidate of the Democratic party for Presicent 
in the year 1660, wes Register of the United States land office at 
Springfield, Illinois. 35 


©) In 1849 Abraham Lincoln was an unsuccessful applicant for the 
position of Commissioner of the General Land Office, Justin 

tterfield, a Chicago lawyer aaving been appointed by the Taylor 
administration to that position. The administration than offered 
Lincoln the Governorship of the Territory of Oregon, which he 
declined beceuse of the "unwillingness" of his wife to move to a 
country so wild end so remote. 36/ It is interesting to note that 
the two great personalities of the Lincoln-Dougles debates hed at 
one time indicated an interest in the General Land Office. 


The office has attracted very important people, perhaps 
because the duties of the General Land Office have always been 
extremely close to the development of America. When the General 
Land Office was formed, seventeen district land offices were 
operating in Louisiana, Ohio, and Mississippi, Michigan and Illinois 
Territories. Land could be purchased at public auction in minimum 
tracts of 160 acres at not less than $2.00 per acre. 37/ 
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Coupled with the progressive liberalization of the minimim pur- 
chase requirements was ever increasing movement of settlers to the 
West. With the rush for land cam a great period of land specula- 
tion that eventually played an important role in the transformation 
of the United States land policy from an emphasis upon revemue to 
free lands. 


The period between 1812-1836 marks a slow and gradual appraisal 
of previous land laws. Probably the most important figure in this 
period was President Andrew Jackson. It was during his Administra- 
tion that a new public land era developed. The General Land Office 
felt the impact of the demand for change and eventually was organized 
in 1836 in the wake of the conflict. 


Land Law 1820 


The Congress further decreased the minimum 5 38/ of land and 
reduced the minim price by the Land Law of 1820. 38 


The new law allowed the sale orf land in 80-acre tracts at a 
new lower price of $1.25 per acre, the minimum price which, for 
certain purposes, still is in force today. Because of the failure 
of the credit system as provided in the 1800 Act, the new law 
required a cash payment at the time of sale. The Congress had up 
to this time retained control of the public land sales. In this law 
the Congress relinquished its control and allowed the President, 
through the Commissioners of the General Land Office to announce 
land sales. It also provided for the resale of reverted lands which 
were forfeited because of nonfulfillment of purchase terms. 39 


Land sales showed a steady increase each year after the pessage 
of the Land Law of 1620. In a ten-year period, between 1820 and 
1830, 8,167,218 acres of the public domain were sold for 
$15,739,218. 40/ 


The increase in the number of land offices is, perhaps, one of 
the best barometers of the ever growing volume of business in the 
General Land Office. In 1822 there were 34 land offices, while in 
1833 the number had increased to 57. Over an ll year period, 23 
new an offices were opened to handle the increased flow of land 
work. 
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_. APPENDIX 6 


FEDERAL SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Quantity in Acres * 


1800 = 1879 

1800 67,800 1820° 814,000 1840 2,236,900 1860 3,461,600 
1801 497,900 1821° 782,500 1341 1,164,800 1861 1,465,600 
1802 271,100 1822° 710,000 1842 1,129,200 1862e*? 144,800 
1803. 174,200 1823° 652,100 1843 1,605,300 1863°*f 91,400 
1804 398,200 1824 737,000 1844 1,75%,800  — 1868°°* 432,700 
1805 582,000 1825 999,000 1845 1,843,500 1865°*? 557, 200 
1806 506,000 1826 848,100 1846 2,263,700 1866£ 388,300 
1807 320,900 1827 926,700 1847 2,521,300 18677 756,600 
18082 209,200 1828 965,600 1848 1,887,600 1868 914,900 
18097 275,000 1829 1,244,900 1849 1,329,900 1869 2,899,500 
1810% 285,800 1830 1,929,700 1850 1,405,800 1870 2,159,500 
@::: 575,100 1831 2,777,900 1851 2,055,900 1871 1,390,000 
18129 386,100 1832 2,462,300 1852 894,800 {872 1,370,300 
1813° 505,600 1833 3,856,200 1853 3,787,100 1873 1,626,300 
1814 1,176,100 1834 %&,658,200 1854 12,823,000 1874 1,041,300 
1815 1,306,400 1835912, 564,500 1855 11,959,800 1875 745,100 
1816 1,742,500 1836720 074,900 1856 5,247,000 12768 640,600 
1817 1,886,200 1837 5,601,100 1857 4,220,100 18778 740,600 
1818 3,491,000 1838 3,414,900 1858 3,663,600 18788 877,500 
1819 2,968,400 1839 4,976,400 1859 4,011,700 1287988 629,500 


a-Slump due to embargo on farm exports 
b-Slump due to effects of War of 1812 
c-Slump due to depression after 1819 of agricultural lands 

d-Peak due to boom in speculation heLand sales no longer of significance 
e-Slump due to Homestead Act of 1862 after 1879. 


* ~ Quantity rounded to nearest 100 acres. 


f-Slump due to effects of Civil War 
g-Decline due to gradual disappearance 
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he rush to obtain small farms prompted President John Q. 
Adems to tell Congress in his First Annual Message: 


The payments into the Treasury from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands during 
the present year were estimated at $1,000,000. 
The actual receipts of the first two quarters 
have fallen very little short of that sum; it 
is not expected that the second half of the 
year will be equally productive, but the 
income of the year from that source may now 
be safely estimated at a million and a half... 
the purchasers of public lands are among the 
most useful of our fellow-citizens, and since 
_the system of sales for cash alone has been 
introduced great indulgence has been justly 
extended to those who had previously pur- 
chased for credit. 42/ 


Adams, one of the great sales-for-revenue devotees rarely missed an 
opportunity to praise the theory. This concept, however, was to be 
challenged and eroded away by lews passed in the late 1820's and 
early 1830's. 


A Period of Turmoil - 1828-1836 


Tne rise of the new Western States to positions of considerable 
power and their demands for price graduation and preemption bills, 
were to be instruments of change. Also, the Treasury surplus which 
resulted from land sales became embarrassing to the high tariff 
advocates. 


These proposals ran counter to the prevailing "sale for revenue" 
concept held by many in the settled seaboard states. Some in 
New Englandand mid-Atlantic states envisioned a decrease in the 
price of their real estate, less revenue for the national treasury, 
and increased power in the hands of the western representatives from. 
@ liberal western land policy. 


The struggle that developed centered on legislative proposals 
concerning the public lands, the tariff, the United States Bank, and 
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internal improvements. The combination of the four rather distinct 
’ problems eventually brought about the change in the land policy that 


culminated in the passage of the free land concept of the Homestead 
Act of 1862. The battle for a liberal land policy wes to be 
declared, waged, and in pert settled in the eight-year period 
between 1828 and 1836, insofar as many of the major objections to 
such a policy were pretty well answered. 


Quite obviously the work of the General Land Office was likewise 
to undergo a transformation with the change in the laws. The series 
of events that were to take place during this period were instru- 
ROT ea bringing about the first reorganization of the Land Office 
in 1636. 


The passage of the Tariff of Abomination in 1828 set the scene 
for the impending tariff-bank-land battles. The opposition of the 
South to a high protective tariff and the West's demand for liberal 
land laws brought about a Congressional alliance of the two sections. 


In 1828, Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri introduced his 
land price graduation which proposed - 


to sell lands that had been offered for five years 
but remained unsold at $1.25 per acre at an annual 
periodical reduction of price at the rate of 

25 cents per acre per annum until the tracts shall 
find a purchaser or fall into the class of refuse 
and be donated to the poor or charitable 
institutions. 43/ 


The bill became so watered down with emendments which killed its 
effectiveness, it never passed the Congress. This inflamed the 
western element in Congress and insured the coalition with the South. 
The match seemed ideal. The South wes angered over the teriff 
legislation of 1828, and the West wanted a "cheap" land policy. A 
compromise was struck. The South would assist the West in ootaining 
land legislation wnile the West committed itself to the support of 

a low tariff. The South was later to oppose legislation such as the 
Homestead Act, however at this time they were willing to "give a 
little" to obtain a favorable tariff policy. 


The first test of the alliance came in 1829 when Congressman 


Hunt of Vermont introduced a resolution providing for the distribution 
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. of the net annual proceeds from the public lands, "among the several 
States for education and internal improvements according to repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives. 


The coalition not yet completely molded failed to obtain passage 
of the bill. 


However, when Benton reintroduced his price graduation bill, the 
South and the new West were able by a solid voting front to obtain 
a majority for passage in the Senate. As a counter measure Henry 
Clay offered a bill for the distribution of the revenue from the sale 
of the public lands to the States after setting aside 10 percent for 
all new states. In spite of the South-West coalition, Clay's sub- 
stitute passed the Senate. 45/ The coalition rallied and were 
successful in blocking passage of Clay's plan in the House, but were 
unsuccessful in obtaining a favorable vote on the price graduation 
bill. Benton's attempt to attach a graduation amendment to Clay's 
plan failed with the southern end of the coalition split on the 
proposition. 4 


The West became disenchanted with its strange alliance and voted 
for the tariff before the Congress in 1832. This caused a break 
between the two sections, and thus delayed the enactment of a2 price 
graduation bill for over 20 years and by the time it was enacted the 
homestead free land legislation was being seriously considered. 


In the meantime, land speculation was mounting at a terrific 
rate. In 1832, the Treasury had received $2.5 million in land 
revenue. In 1834, that amount doubled to 34.8 million and by 1836 
the Treasury received $24.8 million from the sale of public lands. 47/ 


An example of the widespread speculation was uncovered in an 
account of the lands in the Vincennes grant of 1783 which gave heads 
of families in that region 400 acres. In 1835, an accounting showed 
that one Francois Vigo had increased his holding from 400 to more 
than 34,000 acres of the original grant. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, acting under the provisions of 
the Act of 1832, lowered the minimum subdivision for offer to 40 
acres at $1.25 per acre, hoping to encourage more individual land 
purchases. Unfortunately, he could not stop the contagion of 
speculation. 49/ 
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the wnolesale speculation Buber dt piesidene: Sesion to recom- . 
mend strongly in his annual messaze to Congress in 1832: 


It seems to me to be our true policy that the 
public lands shall cease as soon as practicable 
to be a source of revenue, and that they be 
sold to settlers in limited parcels at a price 
barely sufficient to reimburse to the 
United States the expense of the present system 
and the cost arising under our Indian ccmpacts. 
The advantage of accurate survey and undoubted 
titles now secured to purchasers seem to forbid 
the abolition of the present system, because 
none can be substituted which will more per- 
fectly accomplish these important ends, which, 
it seems to me, therefore, best to abandon the 
idea of raising a future revenue out of the 
public lands. 50/ 


One year later, Jackson sent his veto message to the Congress 
on the bill to grant the public lands to the States. The bill, 
introduced by Clay in 1833, was pocket-vetoed by Jackson. 


The veto was important in the history of the General Land Office 
for had it been signed by the President, the public lands would have 
been turned over to the States. Jackson's message ended the last 


serious threat of ceding the public lands to the various States 


during the 19th Century. While the veto did not cure the immediate 
problem of land speculation, it did at least assure to the Federal 
Government the control and the revenue from the sale of public 
lands. 51/ 


The land distribution problem came up again in 1835 when the 
national debt had been paid off and there was a Treasury surplus. 
The purpose of the new distribution bill wes to take the land 
revenue out cf the Federal Treasury and deposit it with the States 
to do with as they deemed proper. 


Senator Walker of Mississippi introduced an amendment, to limit 
the sale of public lands to actual settlers. Henry Clay the leader 
of those in favor of distribution became enraged at Walker's proposal 
to champion the "squatters". 52/ 
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In introducing his bill, Walker insisted that: 


the public lands should be held as a sacred 
reserve for the cultivation of the soil. . 
monopolies by individuals and companies be 
prevented .. . sales made only in limited 
quantities to actual settlers as proposed 
by the President of the United States in 
1832. 


The Clay forces managed to defeat the amendment and then win an 
overwhelming vote on the distribution plan. The President, forced 
into a position of signing or having his veto overridden, signed the 
bill. He had an ace in the hole, however, and a few days Later, he 
issued his famous Treasury order, the “specie circular", requiring - 
that land could be purchased only in gold and silver and for a short 
time in Virginia scrip. 3 


Almost overnight land speculation was halted. Tens of millions 
of bank notes were rendered virtually worthless. In 1836, 20 million 
acres of the public domain had been sold for $24 million, mostly in 
bank notes, while in 1837 land sales had dropped to 53 million acres 
and revenue to $65 million. 22, 


More important the issuance of the "specie circular" ended any 
serious demand by the States for participation in the distribution 
of the revenue from the public lands. After 1836 there wes not 
sufficient revenue fron the sale of the public lands to interest 
the States. 36 


The panic of 1837, however, could not be averted for the specu- 
lation had already created the climate for a market bust. 


It was a return to normalcy for the Land Office that had been 
caught in the middle of the gigantic land speculation bubble. 


The period was indeed stormy. President Jackson, in his 8th 
annual message to the Congress, summed it up: 


The effects of an extension of bank credits and 
overissues of bank paper have been strikingly 
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illustrated in the sales of the public lands. 
From the returns made by the various registers 
and receivers in the early part of last summer 
it was perceived that the receipts arising from 
the sales of the public lands were increasing 
to an unprecedented amount. In effect, however, 
these receipts amounted to nothing more than 
credits in bank. The banks lent out their 
notes to speculators. They were paid to the 
receivers and immediately returned to the banks, 
to be lent out again and again, being mere 
instruments to transfer to speculators the 

most valuable land and pay the Government by 

a credit on the books of the banks. Those 
credits on the books of some of the Western 
banks, usually called deposits, were already 
greatly beyond their immediate means of payment, 
and were rapidly increasing. Indeed, each 
speculation furnished means for another; for no 
sponsor had one individual or company paid in 
the notes than they were immediately lent to 
another for a like purpose, and the banks were 
extending their business and their issues so 
largely as to alarm considerate men and render 
it doubtful whether these bank credits if per- 
mitted to accurmlate would ultimately be of the 
least value to the Government. 37 


Reorganization of 1836 


The reorgenization of the General Land Office came just six days 
before the President issued his Treasury order ending reckless 
speculation. Actually, in 1835 he had recommended to Congress that 
the Office be reorganized. At that time he observed that the land 
offices and surveying districts had multiplied and the numerous 
legislative enactments head "imposed great new additional duties on 
the office while it remained es in 1812." 58 


In 1834 Commissioner Hayward told the Congress: 


I consider it my duty to urge upon the con- 
sideration of Congress the acontion of every 
measure to enable this office to promptly 
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discharge its numerous duties, and the Surveyor 
General to comply with the requirements of law, 
in the operation of their official conduct. It 
is in vain to expect that the intentions of the 
Government, and the reasonable expectations of 
the inhabitants of the vast interval of the 
Mississippi can be accomplished and realized, 
without the necessary and appropriate means pro- 
vided for such objects. Vain, also, will be the 
efforts of this office and the agents of the 
Government, subordinate thereto, in their 
struggles to perform their respective duties, 
unless aided and supported by efficient legis- 
lation of Congress. 


Two years Later Commissioner Brown reported to the Congress: 


In the representations made by my predecessor in 
1833-'4, to the Secretary of the Treasury and to 
Congress, I have not discovered the least 
exaggeration of the difficultues under which the 
General Land Office had labored and continued to 
struggle, for want of timely adaptation of plan 
and means to the current business, and to the 
arrears postponed by the causes he described, which 
remain in abeyance, while the progress of time adds 
to the difficulty of disentangling the most compli- 
cated from their embarrassment. This posture of 
affairs appears to call urgently upon the Legis- 
lature to revise the laws fixing the organic 
principles by which the General Land Office has 
now to be governed, and enact provisions whereby 

a more perfect supervision of labor and duty can 
be practiced; responsibility made more sensible 

in the various branches of this service, and the 
Commissioner, in a measure, relieved by details 
thet divert his attention from more important 
affairs, but which cannot be neglected, as they 
occur, without occasioning delays, and perhaps 
confusion in the several bureaus; where justice 
and expediency would recommend that the relative 
compensation of the principals should bear a 
proportion to the responsibility incurred, and 

the abilities, attention and industry required. 
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The annual cost of an improved system, equal to 
the new business constantly occurring, and to 
bringing up what remains behind in a reasonable 
time, would probably be greater during a few 
years then the sum now estimated for the next: 
yet in the ultimate result of the experiment, 
there would be a saving in this respect, it is 
thought, of several times the difference; 2 
difference of small comparative moment, in 
calculating the value of reforn. 


The reorganization act closed one of the stormiest periods in 
the history of the public lands, and likewise of the General Land 
Office. Another period had comparable overtones - the early years 
of "conservation battles" beginning at the end of the 19th Century. 


The reorganization did not fundamentally change the General Land 
Office as created in 1612, but it did enlarge the structure. 


Some of the changes in the structure were: 


(1) placing the Surveyor General under the direct 
supervision of the Commissioner. 


(2) placing the recorder directly under the President 
instead of the Treasury. 


(3) establishing the bezimning of a division systen 
with a clerk each for private land claims, survey, 
and public lands. 


(4) authorizing a recorder to affix the seal and an 
Executive Clerk to sign the Fresident's name, 
thereby relieving him of the burden of signing 
the vast volume of routine business. 


(5) draftsmen, clerks, packers, and messengers were 
added in the system. 


(6) establishing the long desired office of the 
Solicitor. 
The creation of the Office of the Solicitor for the first time placed 
the adjudication of the thousands of complicated land claim cases in 
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the hands of trained lawyers. Prior to reorganization, the 
Commissioners had been forced to act on the cases some of which 
required days and even weeks of intensive investigation. 62 


With the reorganization completed the General Land Office moved 
into a new era, marked by the development of a land policy with 
emphasis upon growth through colonization of the West rather than 
one of revenue for the Treasury. There was a return to normalcy in 
the various Land Offices stretching from Ohio to the Missouri River. 
A business as usual atmosphere, with the exception that it increased 
greatly, settled over the Land Office. 


From 1787 to 1836 more than 37.5 million acres of the domain 
had been sold. The Federal Government had realized over $49 million 
in gross revenue. Theoretically the sale of the 37 million acres 
had more than paid for the cost of acquiring Louisiana and the 
Floridas. 63/ 


The new period between 1836-1862 can best be described as one 
of development in reference to the Federal Government's attitude con- 
cerning the disposition of the public lands. 


This is a period of storied romance; a time when the Mormons 
pushed across the great plains into Utah; a time when the wagons 
rolled toward the fertile valleys of Oregon, a time of the California 
gold rush, of Americans conquering an empire that stretched even 
beyond the imagination of the westward bound settler. 


President Van Buren ushered in the new period in his first 
annual message to Congress: 


The disposition of the public lands is one of 

the most important trusts confided to Congress. 
The practicability of retaining the title and 
control of such extensive domains in the General 
Government, and at the same time admitting the 
Territories embracing them into the Federal Union 
as coequals with the criginal States, was seriously 
doubted by many of our wisest statesmen. All 
feared that they would become a source of discord, 
and many carried their apprehensions so far as to 
see in them the seeds of a future cissolution of 
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the Confederacy. But happily our experience has 
already been sufficient to quiet in a great degree 
all such apprehensions. The position at one time 
assumed, that the admission of new States into 

the Union on the sam footing with the.original 
States and operated es a surrender thereof not- 
withstanding the terms of the compacts by which 
their admission was desisned to be regulated, has 
been wisely abandoned whether in the new or the old 
Stetes, all now agree that the right of soil to 
the public lands remains in the Federal Government, 
and that these lands constitute a common property, 
to be disposed of for the common benefit of all 
the States, old and new. Acquiescence in this 
dust principle by the people of the new States 
has naturally promoted a disposition to adopt the 
most liberal policy in the sale of public lands. 
A policy which should be limited to the mere 
object of selling the lands for the greatest 
possible sum of money, without regard to higher 
considerations, finds but few advocates. On the 
contrary, it is generally conceded that whilst 
the mode of disposition adopted by the Government 
should always be a prudent one, yet its leading 
object ought to be the early settlement and 
cultivation of the lands sold, and that it should 
discountenance, if it cannot prevent, the accumu- 
lation of large tracts in the same hands, which 
must necessarily retard the growth of the new 
States or entail upon them a dependent tenantry 
and its attendent evils. 64/ 


While President Ven Buren created the official climate for the 
new era, Gjert G. Hovland, an immigrent from the Scandinavien 
countries, perhers illustrated the mood of the people. In writing 
to a friend in the old country Hovland said: 


It would greatly please me to learn that all of 
you who are in need and have little charce of 
supporting yourselves and your families heve 
decided to leave Norway and come to America; 
for, even, if many more com, there will still 
be room here for all. Those who are willing 

to work Will not lack employment or business — 
here. It is possible for all to live in 
comfort and without want. The United States 
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owns an untold amount of land which is reserved 
by law at a set price for the one who first buys 
it from the government.-— It is called public 

land and is sold for $1.25 per acre. Land thus 
bought and paid for is held in alodial possession 
for the purchaser and his heirs. Whether native- 
born or foreign, a man is free to do with it 
whatever he pleases. 
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_ PART II 


THE DEVELOPMENT PERIOD 


This period was marked by four important developments in the 
history of the General Land Office. The increase in grants for 
internal improvements which steadily grew during this period until 
1862 when the Congress granted nearly 100 million acres to railroad 
corporations. Secondly, the passage of a comprehensive preemption 
Act. Another factor was President Lincoln's approval of the 
Homestead Act which granted a 160-acre farm to anyone who would 
improve the land in compliance with the law, and, the transfer of 
the General Land Office from the Treasury Department to the newly 
created Department of the Interior. 


The Preemption Laws 


The passage of the comprehensive preemption Act of 1841 was the 
first public law which offered preemption as a means of settling on 
public lands. All the previous preemption laws were passed to 
accommodate settlers who went westward, located a plece of lund, 
settled on it, and then later paid for the land and received title. 
Like all land laws the evolution of tne preemption concept was 
extended over a considereble number of years. 


The first Statute providing for preemption rights developed out 
of the John Cleves Symmes land sale of 1794. People who had con- 
tracted to buy land from the Symmes group, later discovered their 
property wes outside the limits outlined in the original purchese. 
Congress, recognizing the error, allowed the pe jeere in question 
the right to buy the land at $2.00 per acre. 66, During the first 
decade of the 19th Century similar special acts were passed pro- 
viding for squatters in many of the Western States and territories. 
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The first significant preemption Act wes written into law in 
1830. This law provided for a wholesale recognition of preemption 
rights for settlers on the public lands prior to the passage of 
the Act. The law read in part - 


thet every settler or occupant of tne public 
lands prior to the passage of this Act... 
is hereby authorized to enter with the 
register of the Land Cffice for 160 acres 

of land. 67/ 


Certain provisions were added to the law covering Indian lands, land 
claimed by two parties, and lands reserved by the Federal Government. 
The privileges established in the 1830 law were extended in a series 
of temporary laws in 1832, 1836, 1838, 1840 d finally extended 
generally by the Act of September 4, 1841. ay . 


The preemption Act of 1841 was in fact a "catch all." The Act 
authored in large vart by Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri 
incorporated, aside from a liberal preemption section, many of the 
issues debated in Congress during the 1820's and 1630's. Grants to 
the States for internal improvement wes one of the important pro- 
visions, as was the section to grant the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands to the States. 


The latter was a token offering of appeasement to the pro- 
ponents of the distribution of the revenue to the States concept. 
The fact of the matter was, after receiving funds for surveys, 
operating the land offices, and the other numerous miscellanecus 
expenses, there was no profit from the sale of public lands of any 
consequence after 1336. 


That part of the law of 1841 concerning preemption rights 
allowed squatters who had "made or hereafter make a settlement 
person on the public lands" the right to purchase the property. 
The law in effect opened the door to wholesale preemption on EE 
surveyed Federal lands. Professor Faul Wallace Gates, of Cornell 
University observed: 


After the passage of the general preemption Act 
of 1841 the attitude of the federal government 
toward Westerm settlers hed grown increasingly 











benevolent. It had become the practice though 
not required by law for the General Land Office 
to survey great tracts far out on the frontier 
and to delay advertising them at public auction 
for years. During that time squatters could 
settle upon them, erect a simple home and make 
such improvements es their means permitted. In. 
effect they had the free use of the public land 
for a time, during which they could raise a 
number of crops and perhaps accumulate enough 
cash to buy their claims. 70/ 


The impatient western interests in the Congress were not com- 
pletely satisfied with the significant progress they had made in 
enacting the new preemption law and soon pressed for an amendment 
to the Act of 1841. They wanted the law to allow preemption even 
ahead of surveys. 


Laws passed in 1843, 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855 removed the 
final barrier to settlement ahead of survey. The 1854-55 Acts 
specifically allowed squatters on unsurveyed Federal lands. fh 
The passage of these Acts were real victories and offered real 
encouragement to those who advocated a general free land bill. 


It was in the period 1841-1862 that preemption was widely used 
by settlers as a means of obtaining a parcel of land. After the 
passage of the Homestead Act in 1862 preemptions on the public lands 
decreased considerably because of the evailability of free lend. 


In 1870 Joseph Wilson, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office reported to Congress that tne vreemption laws were no longer 
necessary and his successor Willis Drummond actually recommended 
repeal. 72/ In 1832 Commissioner Armstrong strongly urged repeal 
of the Preemption laws stating that they were the cause of frauds 
"which have approached great magnitude.” B/ He warned that pro- 
fessional preemptors were making entries on valuable mineral and 
timber lands with no intention of resicence and improvements. 


The preemption laws were finally repealed in 1891. The pre- 
emption laws had served a useful purpose during the early years of 
America's westward expansion. They allowed many settlers to move 
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onto a piece of land, make improvements and perhaps raic crop, 
and then have enough money to pay for part of the land. 74/ ‘The 
laws were also important because they assured certain rights to 
settlers in times of abnormally high land speculation. 


The Department of the Interior 


The 1836 reorganization of the General Land Office, while at 
the time seemed to answer the needs of the expanding office, soon 
was outdated. The great land sales of 1836 had taxed the adminis- 
trative machinery of the reorganized office. The extension of the 
public domain through the Mexican Cession and the Oregon Treaty 
added to the quantity of work. The ever-increasing flow of private 
land claims alone made the reorganization of 1836 obsolete. Fre- 
emption applications, information seekers, certification of grants 
for educetion and railroads, and numerous other duties added to the 
trials of the overburdened and understaffed General Land Office. 


The nation indeed was land conscious. 


Thousands who wanted a farm or merely dreamed of having one, 
wrote to the Washington or local land offices seeking information. 
The following letter illustrates that much wes often expected from 
the Commissioner: 


Dear Sir: 


In view of my intention to file on a home- 
stead claim I would appreciate very kindly your 
consideration of the following questions con- 
cerning land open to homesteaders in ***** County, 
and would respectfully request a reply. 


Is there any wneat land open to homesteaders 
in ***** County? 

Is any of this land irrigated? 

What is the nature of the soil? 

Can the land be easily broken by plow? 

what is on the Land now? 

How many acres of wheat growing lend is open 
to homesteaders now in ***** County? 

Is there any grazing land open to home- 
steaders now? 


Je 
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What are the railroed facilities? 

what is the rainfall? 

When can the land be filed on? 

What will location and filing fee including 
showing of. land cost me? 

Can you send me a table showing number of 
acres of grazing land open to homesteaders and 
number of acres of wheat growing land? 

Can employment be secured near? 

What is the range of temperature? 

Wheat is the mean annual temperature? 

Is the climate healthful? 

Are the nights cold? 

Is there much sunshine? 

After filing, within what period mst I 
establish residence? 

Why has the land been idle? 

Is there any hunting and fishing? 

To what station should I buy a ticket? 

Is there any orgenization for co-operative 
work? 

Can you cite a specific case of successful 
wheat growing in ***** County? 


I would appreciate very much any considera- 
tion you will give this, and shall anxiously 
await a reply. 75 


The Land Office, as can be seen from this, had the problem of 
educating the people concerning the availability of public lands. 
Often settlers would move westward only to find that they were 
ignorant of, or had been misinformed about, the laws governing the 
Sale of the lands. The land offices, as a result, became the mecca 
of settlers with problems. 


Pure misunderstanding caused meny problems. One man in 
Mississippi misread a rule of the Land Office which stipulated that 
hog would be the cost for a copy of a lend netent. The gentleman 
sent his forty cents and received a plat copy of a patent. Sometime 
later the Commissioner received an indignant letter from the man. 

He wrote: 


Dear Sir: i received yours containing a copy 
of a cash patent since i received cash patent 
i find the land is clamed by some land company 
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plees inform m whether this cash patent 
entitles me to the land or not and what is the a 





use of a cash patent es some say it is no good 
to me i was under the impression that a cash 
patent would entitle any one to a tract of 
land plees inform me what to do. goodby. 76/ 


The letter was somewhat typical of the thousands received. 


Nearly every year after 1840, the Commissioners of the Land 
Office, in their Anmal Report to Congress, asxed for additional 
clerical assistance, increased budget, and new office space. It 
can be safely stated the General Land Office operated within the 
administrative framework of 1836 for many years after that date, 
while the work load increased 10 to 20 percent each year. 


In spite of the heavy and seemingly endless work load, there 
was room for @ display of optimism on the part of the Commissioners. 
Such was the case in Commissioner Butterfield's 1851 report to the 
Congress. He wrote: 


Higher evidence of the growth and prosperity of 
our country, and in the unexampled rapidity of 
the settlement of the public lands cannot be 
desired, than is shown by the fact that, since & 
the year 1802, thirteen States, commencing with 

Ohio and ending with California, equalling in 

number the original States, and embracing an 

area of more than five hundred and six millions 

of acres, have been formed out of the public 

domain admitted into the Union. There are also 

our vast territories, stretching from the 

Northern lakes and the Mississippi to the 

borders of California and the shores of the 

Pacific, covering en area of eleven hundred and 

ten millions of acres. 





In those States and territories there now remains 
an aggregate of more than fourteen hundred 
millions of acres of unsold lands, abounding 

in all varieties of mineral wealth, and fruitful 
in all the productions of the land that can 
minister to the happiness or comfort of man. 


While thousands are attrected to the Pacific 
Coast in search of the precious metals, an 
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ever-increasing streem of hardy yeomanry is 
rushing in from all quarters upon the rich 
egricultural lands of the west, establishing 
themselves as permanent citizens, and engacing 
in all the pursuits of productive labor. 


Imasination can scarcely keep pace with the 
increase cf the western country. The great 
and fertile valley of the Mississippi, which 

a few years since was the cut-post of civili- 
zation and the hunting ground of the savaze 
has now become the geographical and commercial 
cerver of our ocean-bound Republic, and con- 
tuins a@ population of about eight millions. 
Villages, towns and populous cities have 
sprung up, as by magic; her mighty rivers are 
navigated by the largest and most numerous 
steam marine of any country; magnificent 
canals have been constructed, and a gigantic 
system of railroads now in progress will con- 
nect this fertile and productive region with 
the eastern Atlantic cities by all the ties 

of commerce and reciprocal intercourse. The 
minimum price of the public land is one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre; and while the 
quantity offered is so immense that it is 
placed beyond the reach and power of monopoly, 
the price is at the same time so small that 
every man of ordinary industry, has the ability 
to provide himself with a homestead; and so 
long as government offers hurdreds of millions 
of acres for sale at the price of about one 
day's labor for each ecre, every man able to 
till the ground will have it in his power to 
become a freeholder. Tr/ 


Professor white of Harvard University, in his Ph.D dissertation, 
summed up the organization of the General Land Office after 1836, 
in this manner: 


The law of 1036 that reorganized the lend 
office, stating with definiteness the 
different officers and their salaries; the 
number of chiefs of divisions, and the 
classes of clerks, is a striking example 
of the unsatisfactory result of laying 
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down in detail, without an easily worked method 
of amendment, the parts of an organization whose 
work is changing and expanding. Of course 
Congress had power to amend the Act of 1836 at 
any time; but experience proved there was immense 
difficulty in so doing. Such changes es have 
been made in this lew since it wes enacted have 
been effected by ‘tacking them on appropriation 
bills’. Ta) 


In 1849 the Land Office was transferred from the Treasury to 
the newly created Department of the Interior. 


At the time of the transfer of jurisdiction the Land Office had 
ten divisions: Public Lands, Surveys, Private Land Claims, Military 
Bounty Lands, Land Sales, Preemption Claims, Recorder of Patents, 
Land repeat Internal Improvements, Budget and Miscellaneous 
Duties Section. 12 


Few substantial changes were made in the structure of the Land 
Office as a result of the transfer of jurisdiction. The office did 
receive somewhat larger appropriations after it became part of the 
Department of the Interior but the amount did not keep pace with 
the increase in business. Such acts as the Homestead laws, the Land 
Grant Railroads, the Timber Acts, the Desert Land Laws, and the Land 
Grant College Acts greatly outstripped what additional financial 
assistance the office received. Under the Homestead Act alone, more 
then 270 million acres have been granted for 1.6 million individuel 
entries. At one time, after the Homestead end Land Grant Railroad 
Acts were passed, the work of certifying patents fell more than four 
years behind. 


The salary of Richard Young, Commissicner of the Generel Land 
Office at the time it becam: a part of Interior, wes only $3,000.00 
@ year. 80/ The clerks were maida licvole morer in 1849 than they were 
in 1836, or for that matter in 1812 when the General Lend Office was 
formed. 
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Interna). Improvements and the Public Lands 


After the panic of 1837 land sales dropved off considerebly. 
This was the beginning of the period of larce land grants to the 
States for internal improvements. It wes a time when the cost of 
manasing the public domain exceeded the revenue from land sales. 


What in fact had happened is that lends ceased to be a source 
of revenue for the Federal Treasury. The small farmer interests had 
been successful in driving setisfactory preemption lews and lower 
land prices through Congress; the constitutional objections to grants 
to the States had been destroyed; end, probably more important, the 
nation was developing at a rapid rate end the argument for internal 
improvements such es roads, canals, and railroads through a use of 
the public lands had become irrestible. 81/ Or course, the idea of 


outright free grants to individuals and corporations did not com 
until 1862. 


The transformation of the courier du Bois's trail througa the 
forests, to roeds, then to canals and turnpikes, and finally to an 
elaborate system of railroeds is unquestionably one of the finest 
means of illustrating the economic and industriel growth of America. 
Hand in hend with the dredging of the canals, the building cf the 
turmpikes, and the laying of the railroads was the pudlic land and 
the General Land Office. 


the Ordinance of 1765 and reache: 
embarked on a multiemilli 2 


{ 
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The theory that the public lands should be a media of assisting 
the development of transportation facilities was seriously launched 
in the early part of the 19tn Century. 


The States began the movement for a system of internal improve- 
ments. New York's work in construction of the Erie Canal in 1817 is, 
perhaps, the best example. 62/ The various States entered into com- 
petition to develon the best possible system to direct commerce into 
their major cities. Pennsylvania and New York, for instance, ensaged 
in a battle to develop the means of channeling the western commerce 
to their resrective States. 
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Ironically, the rivalry between the States in the field of 
internal improvements brought the Federal Government into the 
picture. Various groups in Congress urged the Federal Government 
+0 underteke a progrem of internal improvements which would tran- 
scend the jealousies and conflicting interests of the States. 


John Calhoun of South Carolina introduced his Bonus Bill 
designed to assist the States with internal improvements, and wes 
successful in obtaining its passage only to heve President Madison 
veto it on constitutional grounds. 83/ 


Mr. Madison's constitutional position was upheld and elaborately 
explained by his successor James Monroe in his first message to 
Congress. President Monroe, while in favor of a4 system of internal 
improvements through Federel assistance, felt that the Constitution 
did not give the power to the legislative branch to provide land and 
money to specific States. He recommended that an amendment to the 
Constitution would solve the problen. 84 


In 1822 Congress passed a toll bill for the maintenance of the 
Cumberland Road and it again raised the constitutional question. 


Monroe quickly vetoed the bill on the grounds that it implied a 
power to execute a complete system of internal improvements with the 
Federal right of jurisdiction and sovereignty. In defense of his 
veto, Monroe issued his message "Views on the Subject of Internal 
Improvements." 


This document which discussed the constitutional question of 
internal improvements stands as one of the great State papers affect- 
ing the public lands. Monroe denied to the Federal Government the 
right of jurisdiction and construction saying that Congress had a 
discretionary power restricted only by their duty to appropriate it 
for the purpose of common defense and of a “gene » not Local, 
national, not State benefit." 96 


Later Calhoun, then Secretary of War, responding to a Con- 
gressional request, outlined a program for a system of internal 
improvements necessary for the "defense of the United States." 87/ 
The Secretary avoided any reference to the constitutional questions 
raised by Madison and Monroe. The Congress with Calhoun's assistance 
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decided to use the opened door at least temporarily, and to grant 


land and money for internal improvements for the "national defense." 


The extended Congressional duel over internal improvements, 
land distribution, price graduation, and preemption, were closely 
allied. As we noted in the preceding section, these questions vere 
not resolved until and after 1841. 


Tne huge grant of 500,000 acres of the public domain to several 
States for internal improvements in the Act of 1841 was the first 
real breakthrough from the policy esteblished by Madison and Monroe. 
After 1841, the Constitutional objections to money and land for 
internal improvements became academic. By that time Congress had 
completely and openly bowed to national objectives. 


The time between Monroe's veto and the passage of the Act or 
1841 can best be described as one of the individuel grants for 
specific purposes with overtones of "national defense” as 2 justifi- 
cation. 


In 1823, Ohio received a grant of 80,000 acres of public land 
for a wegon road. 89/ In 1827, a grant was made to Indiene to build 
a road to connect Lake Michigan with the Ohio River. 90/ Likewise, 
Indiana received a grant for a canal to join the Wabash River and 
Lake Erie. 91/ oregon received a substantial zrant for military 
wegon roads as did Wisconsin and Michigan. The grants for canals 
and river improvements ere shown in the following table, 





Fier Improvensnts: 


Alabana Tennessee, Coosa, Cahaws2, and Slack 

Verrior Zivers (Muscle Shoals) 400,016.19 
Iowa: Des Moines River 321, 342.33 
Wisconsin Fox end Wisconsin Rivers 683,722.43 


Total Siver Inprove- 
- 
ts 


~ 
Ben’ erex 


a ’ 
as 
Z 


1,405, 052.95 
Canals: 

illinois j Illinois and Lake Michizan Canal 
Indiana Wabash and Erie Canal 1,+80,403.87 
Michigan i St. Mery's Canal 750,143.03 
Michigan | Fortage Lake and lake Superior Canel 491,081.15 
Michigan ; wae La selie Canal 109,011.67 
Onio | Wabash and Erie Canal 265,815.45 
Ohio Viari and Teyton Canal and others 938,298, ub 
Wisconsin Milwaukee and Rock River Canal t 138,995.99 
Wisconsin ; svurseon Say & Lake Michigan Cenal | 199, 639.98 
Total CanalGrants ! 598, $68.32 
GRAND TOTAL | 6,003, 749.27 
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The distribution of grants for wagon roads is shown in the 
following table: 











Grantee State: Houte of Road Acreage Granted 
sce pe SPS a ate nate Sec ee 8 a ee 
Indiana : Lake Michigan to Ohio River via Indianapolis ;: 170,550.2h 
kichigan : Fort Wilkins (Copper Harbor) to Wisconsin : 
: tate line via Houghton and Portage Lake ..: 221,013.35 
kichigan : Saginaw to Straits of Mackinaw ....c.cccccccce’s 
vichigan : Grand Rapids to Straits of Mackinaw .....cccee-: 
Ohio : Lower rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie to : 
¢ western boundary of Connecticut Western : 
os PRESOVO™ Meee eM ecclincessebecosceteecesaetes L9,177 us 
Ohio : Columbus to Sandusky; Perrysburg to : 
2 Crogansvilla ..ccccccccccccvevcvccceccsscced 31,596.09 
Oregon : Eugene City to eastern boundary of Oregon via : 
: Uiddle Fork of Willamette River? ..........6: 940,514.39 
Oregon : Corvallis to Acquinna (sic) bay DARE BRN 83,716.76 
Oregon : Albany to eastern boundary of Oregon via .... : 
: UGanyen city STONES. Pee ieas evacesst™ GOlsotL seo 
Oregon : Dalles City to Snake River opposite Fort : 
: Boise via Camp Watson (Canyon City) ....+-: 592,907.04 
Cregon ; Navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg ....: 105,240.11 
Wisconsin : Wisconsin State line to Fort Howard (Green = 
swe Baym Doteoth bs si Seas ds Seletle. rise caieetee tase 2 «zs 302,930.96 
Wisconsin : Wausau to Lake Superior ..... aie! cucieuelslieiotstersiciecexs ions 
Total Grantiad sieiceesceiacecsocesas ates speueeemeanareters; 3,359,188 .25 


The transcontinental railroad land grants, in particular, pose 
quite a different picture of land use than these grants for canals 
and wagon roads, because they passed through States as well as 
territories and covered great distances. By the time most of the 
major railroads were chartered the Congress had stopped the formality 
of justifying grants on the basis of the "national defense." 


The chartering in 1862 of the transcentinental railroad wes a 
new departure from the crevious practice of the Congress concernins 
railroad construction. Prior to 1862, when President Linecln simed 
the Pacific railroad srent, the Federal Government had transferred 
title of public land to the States for the express purpose of build- 
ing reilroads. Such was the case in 1835 when Congress authorized 
the State of Florida certain lands for a railroad. 94 


Numerous grants, similer to Florida's, were given to the 
numerous States, but the lands never did what they were intended to 
do -- build a complete connecting system of internal transportation. 
Too few of the railroeds chartered by the States and granted Federal 
land ever completed construction within the prescribed statutory time 
and under the conditions spelled out in the grant legislation. Cne 
major exception was the Illinois Central grant cof 1850. 
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In that year the General Land Office transferred title to 
a} million acres of land to the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Illinois. It became the first State chartered land grant railroad 
of any appreciable size to comply with its charter. 


Between the time of the chartering of the Illinois Central and 
the passage of the "Pacific" Railroad Act, numerous proposals were 
offered in Congress to build a transcontinental railroad. One 
Asa Whitney, in particular, received considerable support for his 
petition to Congress for 100 million acres to build a railroad. 95/ 


During the Presidential elections of 1856, each of: the candi- 
dates pledged, if elected, immediate action on the building of a 
transcontinental railroad. 96/ The nation, by this time, had become 
completely "taken" with the concept of internal improvements through 
the use of public lands. 


The period of large grants to the States for railroad con- 
struction ended in 1862 with the "Pacific" grants. This phase of 
the granting of public lands for internal improvements will be 
covered in the next section dealing with the Homestead Act and the 
transcontinental railroads. 


Grents to the States for Educational Purposes 


Grants to the States for education has its roots in the late 
18th Century. The Ordinence of 1785 reserved Section 16 for common 
school purposes and in 1787 two townships were set aside for a 
university in Ohio. 97/ 


The Act of 1041 setting aside 500,000 acres for the use of the 
States in internal improvements wes also a stimulus to education. 
Meny of the States chose tc use a part of the land for educational 
purposes. 


In 1862, the Congress passed the Agricultural and Mechanic Arts 
bill granting 30,000 acres of public land to each State for each 
Representative and Senator in the Congress. 98/ Under the provisions 
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ACT OF 1862 AND SUCCEEDING ACTS 


AGRICULTURAL | AGRICULTURAL 
STATE COLLEGE LAND COLLEGE AND 
GRANTS LAND SCRIP * 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Alaska 
Arkansas 
Califomia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Idaho 

Iowa 
Kentucky 
Kensas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 


North Carolina . 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

' Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

West Virginia 
s 





150,000 
123,000 
150,000 

91,760 


23,080 
240,000 
120,000 
330,000 
140,000 


90,000 
90,000 
306,958 
130,000 


250,000 

90,000 
160,000 
200,000 


90,000 
240,000 
90,000 


States having no public lands at time 


240,000 


150,000 


180,000 
90,000 
90,000 

270,000 

480,000 

390,000 


330,000 
210,000 
210,000 
210,000 


360,000 
210,000 


270,000 
630,000 


780,000 
120,000 
180,000 
300,000 
180,000 
150,000 
300,000 


a 


150,000 


rant College 





Act was passed were given scrip certificates for land lo- 


cated in States with federally owned land. 
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Alabama . : 911,627 
Arizona : ems < 8,093,156 
Alaska. . . > 150,000 
Arkansas : ie es F 933,778 
California . AS ws 5,534,687 
Coloraden . Bune us . 3,685,618 
CPaneCicitiee. 00 elle Sys. © 8%) xe 

Delaware? . 30 ss os ss 

Blotidg: laeacd od tA he Mle as 975,307 
Georgia eh eo eels : 

LUN DoiS wseiat eer <8 Ue 996,320 
Indiana. . ; Ao OR age 668,578 
Idaho... Acrs Re tee er La x: 2,963,698 
POSE Felis se ee 1,000,679 
Kentucky . .© + -« ; 

Kansas. . : 2,907,520 
Louisiana . 807,451 
Maine . A ‘ : 

Maryland ©. 

Massachusetts. . 

Mississippi 3 : 824,213 
Michigan . 1,021,867 
Mingeesota «is ' ss 0s ee 2,874,951 
MISSCITTE ati csiel oS 8 te ee 1,221,813 
Montana. was ; 5,198,258 
NewHampshire . - + + «= -« 

New Jersey im fae Sesto fms 

New York ‘. 

Nebraska . sa sale sy « 2,730,951 
Nevada. : 4 2,061,967 
New Mexico . seats 8,711,324 
North Dakota Sal fedeers 2,495,396 
North Carolina shin. Mavens eee « 

Chino. we A tw ore 724,266 
GCkianomay 4. Slo +s 1,375,000 
Oreron Gee.) as) sl) ca.) 3,399,360 
Pennsylvania . . z 

Rhode Island . . . 

SouthiGamliaawwm Swen f-osyead 2): 

SouthuDekotateuis trices) cWienm > 2,733,084 
Tennessee. P 

Texas . ne eP RS 

Utahantveitin fed” eal eletee: te ef one 5,844,196 
Vermont. seal . 

Virginia : : 

Washington. 2,510,391 
Wisconsin . 2 982,418 
Wyoming . 3,470,009 


West Virginia 






COMMON 
STATE SCHOOL LANDS 














































2 Under the provisions of the Act of 1787 and succeeding Acts. 
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1Under the provisions of the Ordinance of 1785 and succeeding Acts. 





UNIVERSITY 
LANDS 


46,080 
249,116 
100,000 

46,080 

46,080 

46,080 


92,160 


46,080 


- 46,080 


96,686 
46,080 


46,080 
46,080 


46,080 
46,080 
92,160 
46,0380 
46,080 


46,080 
46,080 
311,080 
86,080 


69,120 


250,000 
46,165 


86,080 


156,140 


46,080 
46,080 
46,080 





of this Act more than 1135 million acres have been cranted to the 
States for agricultural and mechanical arts colleges. 99/ Also, 
over the last 100 years the various States have been the recipients 
of specific grants for schools for the blind, deaf and mute, normel 
schools and numerous educationel and cheritable institutions. 





Since the Ordinance of 17385, the States have received in excess 
of 100 million acres of land for educational and institutionel 
purposes. 


The dedication of a part of the public domain for schools has 
been end will continue to be one of the enduring monuments to the 
multi- and varied usage of the Federal lands. Today the Lend Grant 
Colleges enroll over 20 percent of all the students in institutions 
of high learning in the United States. 100/ the phrase "school 
sections" is a common term in America end even today they ere the 
Principel source of income for many rural school cystems. 


The period of lend for internal improvements has been sun- 
marized by Professor Benjamin H. Hibbard in the following manner: 


The use of land crants for internal improvements 
purposes wes a part, indeed a major part, of the 
whole episode of conscious developments of the 3 
nation through public action. It was believed 

thet privete action was likely to be too uncertain 

and too slow. The only known alternative wes 

public action. Beginning with wagon road and 

canal grents in the twenties, followed closely 

by river improvement grants, the plen of granting 

the land to the States was devised. These 

specific grants extended over a period of about 

forty-five years ... 1823 to 13869. A more 

general plan wes embodied in the half million 

acres grants, mainly for the same, or et least 

Simiter purposes, im cae Ace of lou. 





The grants for the railroads, the most liberal 
donation ever made for the enconrezement of 
private enterprise, reached the fisure of 
129,000,000 acres.... 


Minor grants, and grants to the Stetes for mis- 
cellaneous purposes run well into millions, yout 





the interest in internal improvements had under- 
gone a profound change and by 1889 when a new 
group of States was admitted, and no longer was 
there a disposition to appropriate land for such 
projects. 101 


As might be surmised from the account of internal improvements 
and the educational land grants, the work of the General Land Office 
increased tremendously between 1836 and 1862. 


The huge acquisitions to the domain from 1846-1853 added to the 
work load. Under the provisions of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
with Mexico, February 2, 1848, the United States acquired 338,580,960 
acres in what is now California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona and parts 
of New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


The Orezon Compromise with Great Britain in 1846 added 
183,386,240 acres to the public domain. 


In 1850 the Federal Government purchased 78,926,000 acres from 
Texas. Then in 1853, an additional 19,988,800 acres were purchased 
from Mexico in the area that has become known es the Gadsden 
Purchase. LC2/ 


Within seven years the United States added 619,982,720 acres 
to the public domain for total cost of $41,791,597 or about 15 cents 
per acre. The great quantity of new land opened vast areas that 
required surveys, land officers, and numerous administrative functions 
thet coincided with development. 


John Wilson, the Commissioner of the General Land Office in 
1853, gave the following description of the work load to the Congress: 


Some idea may be entertained of the amount of labor 
performed during the past year, from the fact that 
there have been issued 73,414 patents of every 

- description, including cash sales; bounty lands 
under Acts of 1812, 1847, 1850, and 1852; for swamp 
lands, reservations under Indian treaties, and 
private land claims derived from former govern- 
ments, and confirmed by Congress and the courts; 
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some of which occupy many folio pages of closely 
written manuscript. For the same period 35,395 
certificates for cash-sales, 6,181 declaratory 
statements, and 79,751 warrants were posted, and 
100,618 selections for internal improvements, 
reilroad grants, and the swamp and overflowed 
lands, were entered in the tract books. Besides, 
361 receivers' accounts were adjusted, 292 
accounts of disbursing agents, 406 of surveyors 
general and deputy surveyors, 253 of publishers 
of newspapers, 15 for locating land warrants, 
and 302 refunding accounts were settled. 1,657 
pieces of scrip for Virginia revolutionary claims 
were issued, embracing 129,669 acres, and 298 

of these claims were examined. 





There were 19,717 letters recorded, occupying 

12,000 folio pages equal to 24 volumes; 23,861 

letters registered, occupying 3,204 pages, equal 

to 6 large volumes; 135 mamscript patents, 

occupying 301 pages; 1,610 accounts recorded, 

occupying 1,695 pages, over 3 large volumes. In 

addition to these, about 10,000 packages of 

monthly and quarterly returns, letters, lists, 

abstracts, etc., have been received, and 12,100 

packages of patents, blank forms and circulars 

have been packed, sealed, directed and trans- 

mitted from this office, during the past year ; 
and the official seal has been affixed to upwards Gs 
of 150,000 patents and exemplifications. 


Nearly all this, as you are aware, may be con- 
sidered eas merely manual labor, and is exclusive 
of the complicated end difficult duties incident 
to our generel operations, and which require a 
great deal of time, and a thorough knowledge of 
land legislation of Congress, of foreign and 
Indian treaties, the decisions of the courts, 

the precedents established, and the laws, usages, 
and customs of the foreign governments which 
preceded us in sovereignty. 103 


The general situation prompted Commissioner Wilson, who at one 
time had been a clerk in the General Land Office, to make a plea 
to the Congress for increased salaries. He wrote: 


It is therefore respectfully recommended that 
the salaries of the clerks be arranged with 
reference to their duties, and that such 
increase be made in their compensation as will 
do justice to all, and that a proportionate 
increase be extended to the messengers, 
assistant messenger, packers, watchmen, and 
laborers. The industry, integrity, and 
intelligence indispensably necessary to an 
efficient discharge of the duties of these 
subordinate officers, have not been fully 
appreciated. It is earnestly hoped, however, 
that a liberal provision will be made for 
them also. 104 


Like so many previous requests to Congress by the Commissioners, 
Wilson received only token assistance. 


By 1862 the western representatives in the Congress had accom- 
plished everything, but outright free grants to settlers. They had 
succeeded in obtaining preemption laws that allowed prior purchase 
rights on unsurveyed lands. They had accomplished a land graduation 
policy that lowered the price of land from $2.00 an acre to 
124 cents for ell land unsold thirty years after it was offered 
at public sale. 105/ They had won the battle for a system of 
internal improvements that used the public lands to build canals, 
roads, and railroads. They had destroyed the revenue from the 
lands concept and initiated their own development theory. In 
May 1862, they committed the Pinal coup d'etat by ushering in the 
transcontinental railroad and nomestead ere. 
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PART III 


THE HOMESTEAD ACT AND THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION ERA 


The Homestead Act 


The beginning of the free homestead concept can be traced to 
the roots of our Republic. There had always been a segment of our 
population that hoped the Federal Government would make the public 
lands free to all who wanted a farm. The desire for free land had, 
in fact, drawn many of the first immigrants to this country. 


As we have seen, there had been a steady progression of legis- 
lation that both lowered the price as well as the quantity of land 
that could be purchased by an individual. 


The history of public land legislation leading up to the 
Homestead Act is one of gradual development insofar as the advocates 
of free land slowly eroded away the concept of revenue from the 
lands, and then finally broke down all opposition to outright free 
grants to homesteaders. 


The Federal Congress gave free land to potential settlers 
during the latter part of the 18th Century. Land was given to the 
residents of Vincennes, a group of French immigrants brought to 
this country to raise grapes end olives, to General Lafayette for 
his services during the Revolutionary War, soldiers, Lewis end Clark 
for their exploration of the Louisiana Purchase, and to Daniel Boone 
for his pioneer explorations. 106 


These grants obviously did not encompass the whole idea of the 
Homestead Act of 1862. They can best be Gescribed es historical 
evidence of the willingness of Congress to make special free crants 
of land from the public domain. ~- 





The first real movement for a Homestead Act was begun by Senator 
Tnomes Hart Benton of Missouri. During his thirty years in the House 
and Senate, Benton was one of the outstanding free land champions. 


In March 1826, Benton introduced a bill to decrease the price 
of land in proportion to the time it was on the market and to give 
lands that went unsold to settlers for a homestead. 1O7/ In his 
speech advocating passase of the bill, Benton claimed: 


that the existing land policies of the government 
did not serve the purpose of the people but only 
the greed of land speculators who in turn charged 
exorbitant prices for the lands. 108 


Benton's idea naturally won popular support in many of the Western 
States, but little in Congress as a whole. 


Many States expressed support of Benton's plan in petitions to 
Congress. Missouri, Benton's home, requested Congress to pass the 
bill explaining: 


..such a law would, in their opinion, not only 
promote the strength and prosperity of this 
frontier state, but the happiness of thousands 
who, from want of pecuniary means, are compelled 
to remain in an anti-republican state of 
dependence on rich landlords. LOZ 


Benton persisted in his demand for such legislation throughout 
his Congressional career. He wes not successful. in obtaining 
passage of either the price graduation or free land concept during 
his years in Congress. The graduation bill, very much as he first 
proposed it, did however pass Congress and wes signed into law in 
1854. It remained for the passage of the Homestead Act to accom- 
plish his aim for free land. 


Perhaps one of the most significant and interesting public 
documents advocatins a Homestead type of bill was issued by the 
Public Land Committee of the House of Representatives in 1828. 110/ 
It is a particularly interesting document when one considers the 
fact that it preceded the Homestead Act by some thirty-four years. 
The report recommended: 
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That small tracts of 80 acres be given to the 
heads of such families as will cultivate, 
improve and reside on the sam for five years. 111/ 


This in essence was the Homestead Act of 1862. 


Numerous States encoureged by the Public Lands Committee report 
petitioned Congress for land. From time to time individual States 
were successful in obtaining land for free distribution. 


In the State of Florida, and Oregon, Washington, and New Mexico 
Territories, settlers were given land as a reward for settling in 
these hazardous regions. The grant to Florida of 200,000 acres was 
given for the purpose of "armed occupation and settlement of the 
unsettled part of the peninsula of East Florida. 112/ ‘the same 
general principle wes incorporated into the Acts granting lands to 
the three Territories. These grants differed from the Homestead 
Act in that they were offered as an incentive to occupy a region 
thought to be dangerous or difficult to settle. 


Andrew Johnson, later to become President of the United States, 
introduced a bill in the 29th Congress, for an outright free grant 
of 160 acres to heads of families. 113/ 


Not meeting with success he attempted to attach his bill as 
an amendment to price graduation legislation that was then before 
the Congress. The amendment called for the euthorization for 
"every poor man in the United States, who is the head of a family 
to enter 160 acres of the public domain without money and without 
price. 114/ His amendment was defeated, ll 


From the standpoint of great advocates of free land, Andrew 
Johnson stood along side of Thomas Hart Benton. No two mn wre 
So persistent in the fight for free land. They can rightly be 
called the fathers of the Homestead Act. . 


Nearly every Congress from 1846 to 1862 considered free land 
bills. Finally in 1860 a compromise bill was passed to circumvent 
the constitutional objections to free grants. The bill sent to 
President Buchanan called for a fee of $.25 per acre for 160 acre 
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homesteads. Buchanan holding to the theory he set down in his veto 
of the Land Grant College bill returned it unsigned to Congress. 116/ 


In his message the President said he seriously doubted the 
right of the legislative branch to give land. He declared: 


that Congress undoubtedly would not claim the 
right to donate money to States or individuals; 
they cannot have different right over land 
bought with money than they have over the 
money itself. Congress holds the land as a 
trustee; no trustee can report that he has 
disposed of the property in his care by giving 
it away. 


He also noted that it discriminated egainst the older States. Thus, 
Buchanan held to the trustee concent. 


During the first days of the Congress in 1862, the Homestead 
Bill wes reintroduced, speedily passed and sent to the President. It 
has since been described as one of the great land laws. It, perhaps, 
has directly affected more people than any other law dealing with 
the disposition of the public lends. 


Since the bill was passed over a 15 million entries have been 
made for over 270,000,000 acres of the public domain. 118/ ‘The 
figures do not indicate the full scope of the Homestead Act. It 
came to be something special to everyone who complied with the vro- 
visions of the Act to live on the land and improve it. To most, 
among other things, it wes an ective media of participating in the 
great American dream. 


The passage of the Act was the triumphel end of the line for 
the advocates of a free land policy. The act was to influence the 
thinking of many western representatives well into the 20th Century 
and eventually to throw them into another conflict, when the Federal 
trustee advocates were to challenge their control over the public 
land policy. 


The Homestead Act also had a tremendous impact upon the 
Generel Land Office. It caused ea great rise in the activity of 
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The statistics, of course, tell only a small part of the story. 
For there were endless claims, cases of fraudulent entires, con- 
flicting claims, and numerous other aspects of the administration 
of the Homestead Act that required enormous effort on the part of 
the General Land Office. The following case is an example of the 
thousands reviewed in the land offices spread across the Nation: 


The husband in the case left his home and family 
in another State; joined another woman in Nebraska, 
returning occasionally to his former home and 
maintaining the usual relations with his family. 
He made a homestead entry upon which he estab- 
lished residence with the woman not his wife, it 
being given out that they were husband and wife, 
and, in fact, some kind of marriage ceremony was 
performed. After a time, the true situation came 
to the knowledge of his lawful wife, whereupon she 
took up her residence with another man near the 
homestead of her husband; the two pseudo families 
living in harmony and on visiting terms. The 

wife went to the State of Colorado and secured a 
judgment of divorce entitling her to a decree, 
within six months, of the annulment of her 
marriage; before the expiration of that period 
she and the man with whom she had been residing, 

’ had a marriage ceremony performed. Sne then 
visited the homestead of the husband and exhibited 
to him and his so-called wife the decision of the 
court in her divorce proceeding, together with a 
certificate of her remarriege, whereupon, and 
after the expiration of the six-month period 
within which final decree of divorce might have 
been secured by the wife, the homesteader and 
his companion had an apparently legal and formal 
marriage ceremony solemnized. 


The entryman. suddenly died soon afterward and the 
woman to whom he had recently been married applied 
to the probate court for the appointment ofan 
administrator of the estate of the deceased home- 
steader and for the allotment to her, as a widow, 
cf the statutory allowance. In this proceeding 
she was opposed by wife No. 1, and by the heirs 

of the deceased. Decision was rendered in favor 
of the petitioner, but later reversed by the 
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district court from which appeal was taken to 
the supreme court of Nebraska, and the same was 
pending when the case came before the General 
Land Office. 





Wife No. 1 also applied to make final proof on 
the homestead entry, alleging that, inasmuch 

es no final decree had been made in her divorce 
proceeding, she was the lawful widow of the 
deceased and, therefore, his legal successor 
under the provisions of the homestead law. 122/ 


Life was not by anyone's standard cosmopolitan in those land 
offices deluged by anxious homesteaders. A classic description of 
@ land office was given by an inspector visiting Minot, North Dakota. 
He wrote the Commissioner the following description: 


Outside of register and receiver's desk, 
Densmore typewriter and safe, the outfit 
looks very mich as though it may have come 
over in the Mayflower. One blank case stands 
upon two soap boxes, and the boxes are not 
Plumb with each other. The stove in one room 
is minus two legs, and bricks are substituted. 
I am unable to diagnose the complaint of the 
stove pipe; however, I know its's something 
serious. The feather duster has three quills @) 
left, and to make a very long story short, 
it's a royal outfit, and as I passed from 

one department to the other I concluded it 
looked more like a side hill second hand 
store than it does a United States Land 
Office. In the room next to the vault 

where two of the clerks are quartered, I 
found en old gasoline stove with cooking 
outfit, and a flock of geese, ducks, wood- 
chucks, coyotes, etc., which had been pre- 
pered some years ago by a taxidermist. In 
the smaller of these rooms I found what 
looked like the upheavel of an old graveyard, 
&@as upon an old table and in emong the debris 
and rubbish were skull bones, mummies and 
hobgoblins. Not being versed in the art, I 
am unable to explain their value. Take these 
decorations and have them covered with a 
thick dust that has been permitted to lay 


undisturbed ever since the land office has 
been located here, and it is no wonder that 
one of the clerks, is languishing in the 
pest house with a dose of small-pox, for 
there is no telling what fermentation is 
going on in such places. The agitation 

mist be great. I know it is with m, but 

I concluded to take it and take my chances. 
It is admitted by the entire office force 
that these conditions have existed during 
the life of this office, and when I called 
attention to these points, they wonder, if 
this was not pleasing, that former inspectors 
aic net complain. I do not heed such argu- 
ments but have a pledge that the entire room 
shall be removed from the premises. I 
fumigate myself after each visit to tne 
office, and it is very unpleasant to be 
personal, but I can avoid it by asking the 
Hon. Commissioner if he has ever experienced 
2 receiver whe never looks where he is going 
to sit down, who shaves once in seven weeks 
and hes whiskers that flourish upon the high 
spots only, who indulges in the use of a cob 
pipe during most of the office hours, who 
walks at least twice around the stove when 
he starts for the safe to deposit fourteen 
dollars taken for a homestead entry, and a 
register who stoops in crossing the street 
to get under the electric lignt wires, wno 
combs his hair with a whisk broom, who 
cleans his necktie with a piece of sand 
paper, and when he changes his shirt and 
other linen he simply puts on that which 

he took off ten days previous without being 
laundered. You may never have seen men 
thus described, but I will say I have. 123/ 


As business and the number of homesteaders increased it became 
obvious that the Homestead law had certain limitations. People 
began asking for legislative amendments to take care of particular 
situations. As a result, various revisions were eventually made 
to the Homestead Act. 


The Kinkaid Act, which applied only to Nebraska, enlarged the 
amount of land that could be homesteaded in the western portion of 
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thet State. Under the provisions of the Act, a 640-acre homestead 
could be established. 124/ Later, in 1909, through the Enlarged 
Homestead Act the Kinkaid concept was applied to nine Wester States. 
The Enlarged Homestead legislation allowed a 320- rather than a 
640-acre entry. 125/ 


Special conditions were enacted into law for Forest Homesteads 
in 1906. The law provided for a 160-acre farm in forest areas where 
the land was chiefly valuable for agriculture (e.g. valley areas in 
forest regions) .126/ 


In 1912 the Three-Year Homestead Act was passed. l27/ In this 
Act, Congress recognized the difficulty of earning a living during 
the long five year residency required by the 1862 law. The Three 
Year Act demanded only seven months residence each year for three 
years. 


The Stock Raising Homestead Act was passed in 1916. It allowed 
a 640-acre entry for "stock raising" purposes. The Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, Clay Tallman, called it "probably the most 
important and far reaching land legislation that had been enacted 
for many years." 128 


It was during this period of legislative revisions to the 
original Act that the greatest number of Homestead entries were 
made. The Kinkaid, the Enlarged Homestead Act, and the Stock Raising 
Homestead Act were an outgrowth of the land reservation controversy 
that took place in the early years of the 20th Century. 


The virtual abandonment of the Homestead theory took place when 
the Taylor Grazing Act was passed in 1934. After that date, there 
were few Homestead entries, because most of the good land had been 
taken and under the classification provisions of the Taylor Act and 
the Executive Orders, a great deal of land was set aside are c tier tah 
for grazing purposes. 


This phase will be dealt with later in the part on conservation. 
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The Facific Railroads 


Tne Homestead Act gave the settlers the long-sought-after free 
land and the "Pacific Railroad” grants provided the transportation 
to reach the available free lands. Perhaps no two laws ever comple- 
mented each other as did the Homestead Act and the Railroad Corpora- 
tion grants. 


The "Pacific" Railroads and the Homestead Act helped transform 
the face of the Trans-Mississippi West in less than 30 years. 


The Union Pacific, the first of the transcontinental railroads, 
was chartered in July 1, 1862. 129/ Congress gave the railroad over 
17 million acres of the public domain to build a roed from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. Within seven years after 

% was chartered the Union Pacific joined the continent at Promontory 
Point, Utah. The telegraph wires signaled the news to the Nation in 
one word ... "done." 130/ Now for the first time settlers could 
move across the western half of the continent in days rather than 
weeks. 


Soon after, the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the 
Santa Fe were blazing new transportation frontiers with the heip of 
the public lands. The Northern Pacific Railroad received the largest 
grant. It received in excess of 37 million acres in the Great Plains 
and the Great Northwest. 131/ 


As soon as the railroad constructed a town, settlers would 
flock to the terminal end catch a train for Devils Lake, Chinnok, 
or some other town, either soon to be created or already laid out 
by the railroad or land speculator. 


The development of transportation and free homesteads occurred 
so rapidly that little control was exercised over either for some 
years. As a result, many people with a purchase order for a ferm 
near the railroad tracks would get off the train in the middle of 
nowhere and be told that their homestead was twenty or thirty miles 
"over that way somewhere." 


From the moment the settler stepped from the train until he had 
actually got a start on the land, there was a period of great 
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uncertainty. Climatic conditions often seemed to be in the extrem; 
the land was often heavy and not easily broken; water and fuel were 
oftentimes scarce. Some failed, but many more "stuck it out" and 
developed productive farms by adjusting their systems to the soil 
and climatic conditions. 


The great flux of cattlemen and farmers into the Trans- 
Mississippi west, primarily by train, can best be appreciated by a 
comparison of the population statistics between 1860-1890. 


The population of the whole Trans-Mississippi west was esti- 
mated to be slightly over 9 million in 1860. ‘The majority of these 
people lived within one or two days travel of the Mississippi 
River. In 1890, by contrast, after the area had been open by 
transcontinental railroads, there were over 25 million people. 132/ 


Dakota Territory had fewer than 5,000 inhabitants in 1870. 
Twenty years later, when the territory was split into two States, 
there were over 500,000 people. ay, Colorado offers another illus- 
tration. In the 1869 census, Colorado was recorded as having 
34,277 citizens, but during the next 30 years it gained 400,000. 134/ 


The grants to the railroads were the implementing agents of the 
Homestead Act. Much has been written concerning the great land give- 
away to the railroad corporations. True, the amount of land given 
to the railroads seemed to be almost incomprehensible to the average 
citizen. The 128 million acres is equivalent to the size of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 


Nevertheless, upon a more sober accounting of the benefits 
accrued to the Federal Government, the statement of one eccnomist 
that they were "financially not less than brilliant," is more truth 
than fiction. 135/ To a Nation that desperately needed a fast 
reliable transportation system granting over six percent of the 


public domain to the Pacific Railroads was a reasonable invest- 
ment. 136/ 


The Government gained a system of commnication and transporta- 
tion that brought the Nation together. The roads made possible the 
industrial revolution of the late 19th Century. Vast mineral, timber, 
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and agriculture deposits of the Trans-Mississippi west were made 
accessible to the industrial plants of the east; new markets were 
opened in the west for the finished products of the eastern 
factories. 


It is important to remember that the construction of the 
Facific Railroads was a joint Government-private enterprise venture 
that produced benefits to the Nation that cannot be counted in terms 
of dollars and cents. 


The Pacific Railroads greatly assisted and hastened the mass 
migration westward. In less than a generation, the entire West 
became alive with farmers, ranchers, businessmen, and miners. 
Within 10 years after 1860, the populaticn beyond the Mississippi 
River more than doubled. From a wise use of the public domain, the 
country enjoyed a network of railroad tracks that laced half the 
country. This network provided cheaper, and faster transportation 
than America had ever known. 


The railroads raised the value of the whole public domain. 
They provided the Nation with military security. General William T. 
Sherman said the Pacific railroads were a "military necessity end 
the only thi positively essential to the binding together of the 
republic. 13 


The Homestead and Railroad era was the peak business period in 
the history of the General Land Office. For neither before or 
after did the land office certify the transfer of so much land to 
individuals, States, and corporations. 


The history of this period in the General Land Office is the 
making of modern America. The two acts hastened the closing of the 
frontier and the opening of the 2Cth Century industrial America. 


Minerals 


The motto of the State of Montana, "Gold and Silver," is an 
illustration of the importance of metals in the States West of the 
Mississippi River. The discovery of gold in California in 1848 , 
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and the strikes that followed in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and South Dakota thrust still another series of problems upon the 
General Land Office. When gold was discovered in California, the 
United States did not have adequate mineral laws. 


As early as 1785 the Ordinance of that year provided for the 
reservation of one-third of the gold, silver, lead, and copper found 
on public lands. 138/ This was vague, and to our knowledge was 
seldom if ever used as a precedent for Government participation in 
the revenue received from mining operations. 


During the first 40 years of the 19th Century, the Congress 
passed various laws reserving mineral lands. It was discovered that 
the policy of mineral reservation wes not entirely satisfactory 
because it hindered exploitation. 


President Polk, it seems, weary Of the lack of progress in the 
develormment of the Nation's mineral wealth, explained to the Congress 
that the Government received only $6,000 from minerals between 1841 
and 1845 while the cost of managing the reserve mineral lands cost 
over $26,000. 139/ The President recommended the edoption of a 
policy of selling mineral lands to encourage exploitation. 


The Congress accepted Polk's recommendations and in 1846 and 
1847 allowed the War Department, then in charge of mineral lands, 
to develop a mineral leasing policy that assured to the Federal ~ 


Government reasonable revenue from the mineral lends. 


The chanze in the Government's minerel policy coincided with 
the transfer of the mineral lands from the War Department to the 
Interior Department and more specifically the General Land Office. 
From that time it became evident, through the reports of the 
Commissioners of the General Lend Office, that there was concern 
over the lack of suiteble mineral land laws. 


The discovery of gold in California brought the deficiency to 
the ettention of the Congress. In 1853, five years after the dis- 
covery of gold at Coloma, Californie, Congress passed a law providing 
for the survey of the public lands in that State. L40/ Significantly, 
the leczislation prohibited preemption and donation claims on mineral 
lands. The gold fever that was sweeping the West eventually 
necessitated a general mining act. 
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The passage of the Mining Act of 1866 opened mineral lands to 
"free and open" exploitation. 1h1/ By so doing, the law merely 
verified what had been the Government's policy for many years. The 
provisions of the law were "subject, also, to local customs or rules 
of miners in the several mining districts, so far as the same 
not be in conflict with the laws of the United States.” 1Lk2/ 


This section indicated the lack of Federal regulations. Since 
the Government did not have a well defined mineral lands policy, the 
formulation of policy simply reverted to the miners themselves. The 
Act almost appears to have been written by the miners. It certainly 
epitomized the individualism that prevailed in the mining camps. 


The law of 1866, in short, is significant for what it did not 
say. This is not to say that the miners did not have a well developed 
set of rules governing the general conduct in the mining regions. 
Their policy was one that had developed through trial and error, and 
generally has been acknowledged as a just code. Experience had 
taught the miners that in the fluid society of the mining camps, 
through a majority rule system of sometimes harsh rules and regula- 
tions, justice could prevail. 


In 1870 and 1872, the cost of placer and lode lands was estab- 
lished. Plecer land was to be sold at $2.50 and the lode at $5.00 
per acre. lL 


There were important exceptions to the general mining rules as 
set down in 1866. Special laws were written for coal lands which 
were reserved from sale shortly after the turn of the Century. 
Generally, after 1900, the Congress reverted to the system of 
reserving mineral public lands from sale. 


The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, a badly needed expansion of 
the 1866 lew, again established the leasing principle but only for 
certain minerals. 
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PART IV 


THE CONSERVATION PERLOD 


1890 - 1934 


A Prelude to Changes 


While the Homestead and Railroad Land Grant legislation 
dominated the scene between 1862 and 1890, indications of a change 
in the Federal Government's land policy appeared on the horizon. 
Certain elements in the country, particularly members of Congress 
from the States east of the Mississippi River, were wondering out 
loud about the wisdom of contimuing to indiscriminately parcel the 
public lands to the States, homesteaders, and private corporations. 
Out of the rumblings developed the first concerted action to estab- 
lish a new land policy that would emphasize conservation rather 
than development. 


The Desert Land Laws passed March 3, 1877 were designed to 
encourage and assist land reclamation programs by individuals. Lyd / 
While this act was still in the development of free grants period, 
it did indicate a new awareness that classification was necessary 
and that the special conditions of semi-arid and arid regions had 
to be seriously considered. 


In the General Land Office report to Congress, one year later, 
the Commissioner, J. A. Williamson, made a strong plea for & new 
policy governing the disposition of timber land. In speaking of 
the need for new legislation, Williamson told Congress: 


If the problem of true supply and the. means. 
necessary to secure it did not enter in, som 
legislation for the purpose of protecting the 
Government against mere pecuniary loss would 
be necessary. But the necessity of early 
adopting some policy looking to the 
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preservation of timber for future supply is of 
so much greater importance that I desire to 
call your attention more especially to it. 145/ 


The Commissioner's report to the poner pee has been called "the 
forerunner of the conservation policy.” 146/ 


Williamson's report was followed by the appointment of a Public 
Land Commission by the Congress. The five-man Commission created in 
1878 studied and finally compiled a sizeable amount of information 
about the existing land laws. They made a series of recommendations 
for sweeping changes. Basic to many of the recommendations was the 
emphasis upon the concept of reserving mich of the remaining public 
land. What they recommended was the introduction of a management 
concept to the land policy. 


The report was openly critical of the huge grants to the rail- 
road corporations and it questioned the advisability of continuing 
to grant homesteaders 160 acres of land. 


The Congress did not follow the legislative recommendations of 
the report. In spite of this, the Commission's work did focus some 
attention on the need for a new land policy. Perhaps more important 
it encouraged the exponents of the conservation idea to rally and 
seriously campaign for a change. 2s 


In the 1870's Yellowstone Park had been created in northerm 
Wyoming and southern Montana. 147/ It, like the Land Commission 
Report and Commissioner Williamson's report to the Congress, was an 
indication that changes were in the making. 


President Cleveland ushered in the new era in his 4th Anmal 
Message to Congress. While the President did not give a clear, con- 
cise forewarning of the revolution that was to take place in the 
succeeding few years, he did give ample warning of the trend. 148/ 


He expressed the general concensus of public opinion in con- 
Gdemning "the perilous tendency of the reckless waste of the public 
domain." He told Congress that there no longer was an unlimited 
supply of first grade farm land. 149/ By so doing, he forewarned 
all that the Government would be inclined to "protect" much of the 
remaining land. 
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The Commissioner's report to the Co ss has been called "the 
forerunner of the conservation policy.” / 


Williamson's report was followed by the appointment of a Public 
Land Commission by the Congress. The five-man Commission created in 
1878 studied and finally compiled a sizeable amount of information 
about the existing land laws. They made a series of recommendations 
for sweeping changes. Basic to many of the recommendations was the 
emphasis upon the concept of reserving mich of the remaining public 
land. What they recommended was the introduction of a management 
concept to the land policy. 


The report was openly critical of the huge grants to the rail- 
road corporations and it questioned the advisability of continuing 
to grant homesteaders 160 acres of land. . 


The Congress did not follow the legislative recommendations of 
the report. In spite of this, the Commission's work did focus some 
attention on the need for a new land policy. Perhaps more important 
it encouraged the exponents of the conservation idea to rally and 
seriously campaign for a change. RG ; 


In the 1870's Yellowstone Park had been created in northern 
Wyoming and southern Montana. 147/ It, like the Land Commission 
Report and Commissioner Williamson's report to the Congress, was an 
indication that changes were in the making. 


President Cleveland ushered in the new era in his 4th Anmal 
Message to Congress. While the President did not give a clear, con- 
cise forewarning of the revolution that was to take place in the 
succeeding few years, he did give ample warning of the trend. 148/ 


He expressed the general concensus of public opinion in con- 
demning "the perilous tendency of the reckless waste of the public 
domain." He told Congress that there no longer was an unlimited 
supply of first grade farm land. 149/ By so doing, he forewarned 
all that the Government would be inclined to "protect" much of the 
remaining land. 
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The President.was no doubt influenced by a discouraging report 
by. the Commissioner of the General Land Office which read: 


The widespread belief of the people of this 
country that the land department has been very 
largely conducted to the advantage of specula- 
tion and monopoly, private and corporate, 
rather than in the public service, I have 

found supported by developments in every branch 
of the service. 150 


The President asked the Congress to consider new land legislation 
through repeal or revision of old laws that were either outdated or 
poorly written. He pointed out the need for a realistic conservation 
policy, particularly for the Nation's timber lands. 


Therein were the ingredients of the impending storm. More 
specifically in the period from Cleveland through Roosevelt there 
were five trends with varying degrees of success. Each immediately 
influenced the General Land Office and eventually were to be instru- 
mental in the merging of it with Grazing Service in 1946 to form the 
Bureau of Land Menegement. They were generally as Cleveland has 
suggested they would be. 


The five: 


(1) A conscious effort on the pert of the 
conservation advocates to limit the emount 
of lend that could be obtained to 160 acres 
as allowed in the original Homestead Act 
of 1862. 


(2) A conscious effort to repeal land laws 
described as allowing fraud and monopoly. 


(3) A conscious effort to make “reservation” an 
operating policy of the General Land Office. 


(4) A conscious effort to write new land lews 


to fully utilize the remaining lands of 
the public domain. 
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(5) <A conseious effort to transfer jurisdiction 
of a large part ofthe public lands from 
the General Land Office to the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The transformation that was to take place once again brought 
the western interests in conflict with the same geographic areas 
that fought against the price graduation and free land concepts. 
This time the western interests were relegated to a defensive 
position. They were forced to battle for their free-unlimited- 
land concept against the onslaught of the conservationists. 


Cleveland wasted little time implementing his message to the 
- Congress. He took advantage of the Forest Reserve Act of 1891 by 
setting aside more than 25 million acres for forest reservations. 151/ 
Many people did not completely understand all the ramifications of 
the Forest Reserve Act at the time it passed the Congress. It gave 
the President the power to "set apart" and "reserve" public domain 
timber lands. In successfully getting Congress to relinguish their 
control over the lends, the conservationists opened the door to 
wholesale withdrawals. 152/ Cleveland, McKinley, and particularly 
Roosevelt, took advantage of the law to justify the reservation of 
more than 170 million acres of public forest lands. 


In 1896, the Secretary of the Interior was given a $25,000 
appropriation to contract for a study of forest policy. One year 
later as a result of the study, a bill was passed delegating 
administrative control over the reserved lands to the General Land 
Office, and the Forest Service was created in the Department of 
Agriculture. 153/ 


In. President Harrison's administration, 13,416 acres were with- 
drawn and reserved, during Cleveland's eight years over 25 million 
acres were added, McKinley set aside 7 million acres, and Theodore 
Roosevelt reserved over 148 million acres of public timber land. In 
@ short period of twenty years in excess of 167 million acres of the 
public domain were reserved for posterity. It was well over ten 
times the Agrees acreage that had been reserved in the previous 100 
years. 154 


The development of the withdrawal policy did not progress with- 
out a bitter and prolonged fight by the "free soil-development" 
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 edvocates. Numerous bills were introduced in the Congress to counter=— 


act the authority given the President in the 1891 law. 


After the management of the forest reserves was transferred from 
the General Land Office to the Department of Agriculture in 1905, the 
western interests in Congress managed to destroy the special 
Agriculture fund for the Forest Service and place it directly under 
Congressional appropriations. 


They were successful in limiting the President's authority to 
create additional forest reserves and, in forestalling grazing land 
legislation. They managed for a time to keep eer. of the remaining 
public land open and available for entry. 


The battle for control over the public domain took on a personal 
note after the Forest Service was transferred in 1905 to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Gifford Pinchot, the:Chief of the new Forest 
Service, conducted a campaign to obtain control of the majority of 
the remaining public lands. Secretary of the Interior Ballinger 
challenged his contention and one of the bitterest feuds in public 
lands history developed. Pinchot was dismissed from his post as a 
result of the controversy. Even after leaving the Forest Service, 
Pinchot continued to wage the public battles for the conservationists, 
and in particular, the Forest Service. 155/ In later years he 
battled with Secretary of the Interior Ickes over jurisdiction or 
control of the grazing lands and the Forest Service. Pinchot's 
public battles attracted public attention to the question of conser 
vation of the remaining public domain. Perhaps he is as responsible 
as any of the leading figures of this period for the develomment of 
the management concept for the Federal lands. 


100th Anniversary of the General Land Office 


t wes ironic that the 1lOOth Anniversary of the General Land 
Office should fall right in the middle of the controversy over the 
transformation of emphasis concerning the disposition and management 
of the public lands. In the Office's 100 years, it had experienced 
three extremely important transitions. The evolution from the 
revenue theory into the free land period as typified by the Homestead 
Act, and then to the conservation concept that developed at the turn 
of the Century. 
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In an accounting of the General Land Office for the first 100 
years, one cannot but be impressed with the importance of its work. 
The nation had developed from a frontier settlement just overflowing 
into the Ohio River basin, to a land connected from eest to west 
with an elaborate transportation system with homesteaders establish- 
ing claims by the thousands, into a country aware and somewhat 
@issolutioned to find that the romance of the public lands and the 
frontier was giving way to a highly developed industrial society. 


In 1912, there were 102 district land offices and the General 
Land Office had 1419 employees. From the passage of the Homestead 
Act in 1862, over 924,000 homestead entries had been made for a total 
of 127,846, ok acres of the public domain. The railroads had 
received over 125 million acres, soldiers had received 61 million 
acres in bounties from the Revolution, War of 1812, Indian Wars, and 
the Mexican War. 156 


The Federal Government had received more than 455 million 
dollars from the sale or lease of the public lands. The States had 
received over 15 million dollers from profit sharing laws. In 
excess of 75 million acres of the domain had been granted to the 
States for educational and charitable purposes. 


In 1912, there remained 682 million acres of unreserved and 
unappropriated public lands. 157/ 


Commissioner Fred Dennett in a centennial address in Washington 
summed up the first 100 years of the General Land Office in this 
manner; 


And so great problems have confronted the 
General Land Office under the legislation had 
for the past 100 years. The era of sale adhered 
to for a while and abandoned. The era of 
development, under which so much progress has 
been made, and dovetailed with it, and now con- 
fronting, comes an epoch of reservation. To 
meet these the. Land Office has been the agent 

of the Executive. 


It is the nature of man to err, but, in viewing 
the difficult problems that have had to be met, 
and the abstruseness of the questions which have 
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arisen under them in carrying them out when 
solved, but few mistakes have been made. 


These problems which had to be solved have 
affected the Nation at large. The advance 
of the West has meant the prosperity of the 
East. 


The Land Office in its 100 years of history 
has had problems of the most difficult kind 
to meet, end has them yet. It has had to 
interpret and administer laws, which, 
admirable at the time they were passed, 
become inadequate because of the conditions 
which the laws themselves brought about. 

It has lived through storms, and those who 
have had the honor of service in it have 
been confronted with harsh criticism, but I 
say without hesitation that, when the last 
patent to public lands has been written and 
the books closed, it will be to finish a 
history of deeds done and problems confronted 
and overcome; and the volumes that ere written 
in the future will contain tributes to the 
services of as faithful 2 class of employees 
as ever labored for a Government, and who, 
out of the past, heve built traditions which 
will call forth the commendation of those 
who reap the reward of a West prosperous and 
developed to its highest extent. 158/ 


The Commissioner's statement was scmewhat mffled and perheps 
not completely appreciated at the time it wes given in Washington, 
D. C. The battle over the reservation and withdrawal policy was 
still a full blow storm. The fact of the matter wes at that very 
moment certain individuals were trying to transfer the principal 
duties of the General Land Office to another Department and Bureau 
of the Federal Government. 


National Parks 


The withdrawal of land for National Park purposes developed 
quickly after 1900. While never tied to the forest reserve concept 
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as such, the legislation withdrawing land for Parks went hand in 
hand with the reservation of timber lands. Today more than seven 
million acres of the public domain have beén withdrawn for Park 
purposes. Parks at Glacier, Yosemite, and the Grand Canyon were 
created during the first part of the 20th Century, when the 
conservationists were waging their crusade for a new land policy. 


After the conservationists had accomplished their desire to 
have the Nation's forests reserved and land withdrewn for National 
Parks, they directed their efforts towards the grazing lands of 
the public domain. They had been very successful in counteracting 
the opposition of the western interests to forest reserves, and 
with the glow of success, pushed for control of the arid lands. 


Today there are more than thirty National Parks, mostly in the 


Western States. 


lend withdrawn from the Federal land reserve for park purposes. 


ACREAGE 


The following table will illustrate the amount‘of 





Name and Location Federal Non-Federal Gross 
Acadia, Maine 31,287.19 10,346.82 41,634.01 
Big Bend, Texas 700,220.70 8,000.50 703,221.20 
Bryce Canyon, Utsh 36,010.38 = --------+ 36,010.38 
Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico 45,846.59 3,601.32 49,447.91 
Crater Lake, Oregon 160,290.33 ween e wena 160,290.33 
Everglades, Florida 1,301, 349.00 99,184.00 1,400,533.00 
Glacier, Montana 1,009,110.92 4,018.20 1,013,129.12 
Grand Canyon, Arizona 673,203.35 371.65 673,575.00 
Grand Teton, Wyoming 302,255 .68 8,094.50 310,350.18 
Great Smoky Mountains, 

North Carolina-Tennessee 509,147.52 2,530.46 511,677.98 
Hawaii, Hawaii 196,040.61 50,707.01 246,747.62 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 988.97 sew wen enne 983.97 
Isle Royale, Michigan 539,338.51 j= = --n-----< 539,338.51 
Kings Canyon, California 453,768.38 881.62 454,650.00 
Lassen Volcanic, California 105,110.26 Biro 105,921.93 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky 50,695.73 658.67 51,354.40 
Mesa Verde, Coloredo 51,017.57 ie: BL ag3 02 
Mount McKinley, Alaska 1,939, 354.04 138.96 1,939,493.00 
Mount Rainier, Washington 241,571.09 210.91 241, 782.00 
Olympic, Washington 888,557.79 8,082). 31 896,599.10 
Platt, Oklahoma 911.97 eee wen nnn 911.97 
Rocky Mountain, Colorado 256,468.73 3,549.52 260,018.25 
Sequoia, California 358,418.92 1543¥.69 386,550.60 
Shenandoah, Virginia 193,177.75 18,147.74 211,325.49 
Virgin Islands, V.I. 5,179.58 4,323.61 9,503.19 
Wind Cave, South Dakota 28,052.66 6.60 28 059.26 
Yellowstone, Wyo.-Mont.-Idaho 2,213,206.55 8,566.06 Seeel, esoL 
Yosemite, California 758,092.71 2,858.39 760,951.10 
Zion, Utah 132,470.32 14,564.65 147,034.97 199/ 
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PART V 


THE MANAGEMENT FERIOD 


1934 - 


The Taylor Grazing Act 


The passage of the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934 was the culmi- 
nation of many years of latent awareness of the need for acompre- 
hensive policy of land classification and management. The new law, 
the Teylor Grazing Act, formally ushered in the management period 
in the history of the public lands, and, while not perfect, was an 
immediate answer to the problem. It was a part of the progression 
of events in the history of the Federal lands in the United States, 
a land policy that hed passed through the stages of revenue, 
development, and conservation, end from these emerged into a 
management era. 


When the Homestead Act pessed the Congress in 1862, there was 
such an abundance of land that there was no need for a management 
classification type of administration for the public lands. At that 
time there was not a great divessification of land use such @s 
developed in the latter part of the 19th Century. It was only 
after 1875 for instance that the great cattle ranches began to 
mushroom in the trans-Mississippi West. With the growth of the 
cattle kingdoms and the continued migration of homesteaders west- 
ward, the two groups came into conflict over the use of the public 
lands. The agarians while taking up suitable farm land often cut 
the ranchers off from their supply of water or separated their 
summer and winter grazing areas, or the ranchers monopolized huge 
areas of land, some suitable for farming purposes. 


The Public Lands Commission of 1880 in its report to the 
Congress recognized the impending difficulties between the grazing 
interests, the farmers, and the timber groups. 


While the suggestions of the Commission were not adopted, it 
ts worthwhile to look at one of their significant recommendations. 
They recognized the need for special legislation for forage types 
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of land. They suggested the enactment of legislation that would 
treat grazing land separately or by a modern definition--classifi- Zs 
cation of the land according to best possible maximum usage. 160/ C 


In 1885 Congress passed an act making the enclosure of public 
land permissible by law. The law wes necessitated by the huge 
quantities of land that had been fenced off for cattle grazing 
purposes. 161/ Within five years after passage of the Act, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office was able to report, there © 
were few, if any, enclosures remaining on public land. 162/ this, 
of course, did not solve the problem, but by prohibiting enclosures 
the Act of 1885 and its subsequent enforcement did "reopen" the 
land to free and unlimited grazing. 


With. the advent of the 20th Century, the problem of grazing 
land use was further complicated by a shortage of beef. This wes 
caused in part by a series of developments, the most important of 
which were adverse climatic conditions, the inability of many 
renchers to obtain enough grazing lands for a profitable business, 
and the over grazing and erosion of a great quantity of land. 


In 1905, another Public Lands Commission issued a report. The 
Commission suggested thet Federal grazing districts be created. 
Their recommendation was similar to the Taylor Act's grazing 
district plan eventually enacted into law. 163/ As in the case a7 
of the 1880 Commission report, Congress did nothing to implement © 
their recommendations. 


Shortly after the 1905 Commission reported, howver, large 
quantities of grazing land were withdrawn and pleced in the National 
forest reserves. This was done as a means of protecting forage 
lands from over grazing, and it did indicate awareness of the 
need for special forage land legislation. 1647 


In 1904 the Congress had passed the Kinkaid Act which allowed 
both farming and grazing homesteads in the northwestern part of 
Nebraska. The Act allowed 640-acre entries on land classified as 
too dry for farming the usual 160-acre homestead... 165/ The law 
specifically called an experiment was never as successful as its 
sponsors had hoped. As was discovered, 640 acres in that particu- 
lar region was not adequate for a profitable ranching enterprise. 
There was an insufficient supply of water and a less than adequate 
stand of feed. 
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Many tried to establish a homestead under this Act but few were 
able to exist on the allowed 640 ecres. % pointed up the narticular 
problem of the cattle ranchers and illustrated the need for more 
realistic grazing land legislation. 


In 1916, Congress enacted the Stock’ Raising Act, the lest of 
the homestead acts, into law. It, like the Kinkaid Act, allowed 
entry on 640 ecres cf land not otherwise suitable for farming or 
for timber purposes. 166 


It became obvious the 1916 law and the Kinkaid Act were not the 
answer to the ranchers’ grazing vroblem. wwhile more than 100 million 
acres were claimed under the two lews, the seneral lack of success 
did indicate the wealmess, and in some respects the folly, of attempt- 
ing to place grazins land under private ownership. A former 
Director of the Bureau of Land Management, Marion Clawson, in an 
article in Land Eccnomics, wrote: 


Control of the range by ownershin or control 
of strategic lands was successful only to a 
relatively minor degree. The shilosonhy 
became "first come, first served." This 
cut-throat competitive type of grazing had 
a decidedly detrimental effect on the forege 
and land. Forage plants, under extreme 
heavy use, became weakened and the better 
plants, destroyed. In som areas vezetation 
became 59 svarse that serious erosion 
problems arose. Many of the stockmen knew 
the folly of this system of grazinz. 167 


In the 1920's several attempts were made to pass a grazing law, 
but without success. In 1928, the Congress did establish the 
experimental cooperative Mizpeh - Pumpkin Creek Grazing District in 
Montana. It proved to be such a success that it was one of the 
spawaue that hastened the enactment of a comprehensive grazing 
Act. 


The 1920's came to an end with no comprehensive grazing legis- 
lation on the statute books. Cver grazing and ercsion continued to 
go uncheczed in many areas and the rivalries between stochmen for 
control of the grazing land continued at an accelerated rete. There 
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were, of course, numerous reasons why the advocates of a comprehen- 
sive grazing act were unsuccessful. The inability of interested 
parties to agree on the scope of the legislation; the fear of some 
thet all lends would be withdrawn; the rivalry of the Agriculture 
and Interior Departments over control of the grazing lands, were 
vartly responsible for the lack of trogress. 


President Hoover, in 1923), apparently frustrated and engry 
about the various crazing land controversies, suggested the remain- 
ing unsurveyed and unappropriated public lands be ceded to the 
States. A few months after making the recommendation he appointed 
a committee to study the problem. 169 


The Committee on Conservation and Administration of the Public 
Domain in approving the Hoover plan, made an important five-point 
report. They recommended: 


(1) All reserved and unappropriated mblic 
domain should be placed under responsible 
edministration or regulation for conser- 
vation.... 


(2) That additional arees important for the 
national defense, reclamation purposes, 
national forests, national parks, national 
monuments, and migretory bird refuges 
should be reserved by the Federal 
Government.... 


2) Theat the remaining areas....should be 
srented to the States. 


4) That in States not accepting such a 
grant....responsible administration 
or regulation should be provided. 


(5) ....The program mist of necessity be 
based upon such uniformity of Federal 
end State lesislation and administration 
as will sefeguard the accevted principles 
of conservation and the reclamation 
fund. 1L70/ 


Ironically, opposition to the report came from the Wester 
Senators andi Representatives who did not want the remaining 
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"worthless" lands ceded to the States. 1yy/ Toe Committee's recom- 
mendations were not accepted, but their worl: did serve a useful 


purpose. The fact that the Committee's sugsestions were all 


inclusive and yet could not be agreed upon and enacted into law 
left the door open for the advocates of crazing lesislation to. 
apply their fourth recommendation. The Committee report, 5 4 yh aH eS 
wes instrumental in clearing the air end maxing it possible to move 
towards the enactment of a policy for the public domain forage and 
submarginel lands. 


The combination of the Committee's report, the depression, the 
drought conditions in the great plains, and the success of the 
experimental Mizpah - Pumpkin Creek Grazing District in Montana, 
were important factors in the enactment of a grazing law. 


In 1932, Representative Donald Colton of Utch introduced a 
general grazing bill. 172/ It pessed the House of Representatives, 
but was held up in Committee in the Senate and never reached the 
floor. This smell victory in the House was encoureging to the 
advocates of a comprehensive grazing law, because thet’ perticular 
piece of legislation had progressed further in the Congress than 
any previous comprehensive grazing brit. 


Encouraged by the near success of the Colton Bill, Representa- 
tive Taylor of Colorado reintroduced the bill in the first session 
of the Congress under the new President, Franklin Roosevelt. The 
fact that Taylor, prior to 1930, had been one of the critics of the 
withdrawal policy introduced the bill seemed to be an indication 
that the opposition could no longer rally sufficient support to 
defeat the measure. 


The bill, with the blessing of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold Ickes, passed both Houses of the Congress 
with a minimum of difficulty. 173/ The debates in Congress might 
almost be described as eulogies of the Homestead Act, ana bine fierce 
battles conducted by the western interests for free land, and against 
withdrawals and reservation. A new public land era was Leunched 
with the passage and signature by tne President. 


The Taylor Grazing Act, as the legislation became popularly 
known, provided for a comprehensive grazing lands policy. Taylor 
regarded the Act as the "Magna Carta of American Conservation." It 
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gave the Secretary of the Interior broad powers for the management 

of mich of the remaining public lands. It authorized him to create 

grazing districts and all the necessary regulations for this € 
administration. It stipulated that the Secretary would cooperate | 
with the local stockmen in the form of advisory boards in solving 

the problems affecting the administration of the districts. 


Perhaps one of the most important provisions of the law, from 
@ long range standpoint was the section providing for classification 
of all land in the districts and after classification, if certain 
land was found to be suitable for agriculture, it would be opened 
to entry or selection. Shortly after the bill was signed into law, 
Secretary Ickes created the Grazing Service to handle the adminis- 
trative machinery necessary to carry out the law, while the General 
Land Office was charged with the manegement of the land. 174/ 


The law also provided for a distribution of the funds received 
from the grazing fees, as well as land exchange between the State 
and Federal Government. 


In 1934 and 1935 President Roosevelt withdrew by Executive 
Order all unclassified lend outside of Alaska from entry. 175 
Thus, "for the first time in American land history, comprehensive 
and general authority was given for clessification of land according 
to its highest and best use and for rejection of applications for 
other uses ._.. . . The Taylor Grazing Act was in fact a multiple © 


use act.” ewig 


The jurisdictional question over the remaining public lands wes 
at least temporarily solved through passage of the Act by reteining 
the disposition functions of the lands in the General Land Office 
and creating a separate Grazing Service within the Department of the 
Interior for management of grazing districts. 


The Department of Agriculture, however, continued to press for 
additional land management control in the Forest Service, but 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes and his successors were able to 
ward off the assaults. 


After the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act, the General Land 
Office assumed considerably more public land management functions. 
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As a result of the Taylor Grazing Act, a Range Development 
Service was created in the General Land Office. The new division 
or branch was primarily responsible for the administration of 
grazing leases as set down in section 15 of the Teylor Act. It 
was a manegement responsibility and as a result ea comparatively 
new function for the General Land Office, an office that hed 


traditionally been an agent for the disposition of the public 
lands. 


In 1937, for the first time in American public land history, 
a plan of sustained yield management was authorized for the adminis- 
tration of the revested Oregon and California Railroad and the 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grants. The law also specified 
"that these lands shall remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior and that the timber thereon shall be 
sold, cut, and removed in conformity with the principle of sus- 
tained-yield for the purpose of providing a permanent source of 
timber supply, protecting watersheds, regulating streamflow, con- 
tributing to the economic stability of local communities and 
industries, and providing recreational facilities." 1T7/ 


One year later the O&C revested lands administration was 
established in the Department of the Interior. 


With the increased responsibility in the field of forest 
management, the General Land Office also became concerned with 
fire controls, and numerous other forest management problems. 


In 1946, as an outgrowth of the management of forest lends, a 
forestry division was created in the General Land Orfice. The 
management of the 0& forest lands remains todey as one of the most 
important functions of the Bureau of Land Mansgement. 


Further implementing the multiple use concept established in 
the Teylor Grazing Act, the Department of the Interior continued 
to withdraw substantial acreege from the Federel Lend Reserve for 
National Parks, wildlife refuges, and recreational facilities. In 
these fields and in the field of recreation in particular, the 
General Land Office and its successor, the Bureau of Land Management, 
have assumed increasingly greater management responsibilities. 


In 1939 the General Land Office established a Division of 
Planning Use and Protection. The creation of this division is 4 
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CONCENTRATIONS OF PUBLIC LANDS 
ADMINISTERED THROUGH THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 






fine example of the new emphasis placed upon management in the 
General Land Office. 


In 1946, after the Grazing Service appropriations were dras- 
tically cut and there was considerable Congressional criticism of 
the operation of the Grazing Service, it and the General Land Office 
were combined by e Reorganization Plan into the new Bureau of Land 
Management. 178 


At the time of the abolition of the General Land Office, there 
were 285 employees in Washington and over 325 in the field offices. 
In Washington there were four main divisions: Forestry; Protection, 
Use and Planning; Administration, and Adjudication. In the field 
there were twenty-five land offices. The O& office in Oregon with 
three branches, four range development offices, and thirteen offices 
of the Cadastral Engineering Service. 


For some it wes difficult to see the General Land Office 
terminated es a Bureau, particularly under the circumstances that 
surrounded its merger with the Grazing Service. There was a great 
deal of nostalgia for those who looked backward and reviewed the 
important role the General Land Office had played in. the develop- 
ment of America. It had been close to the great westward movement, 
the development of the transcontinental railroad network, the 
advancement of public education, and so many of the factors that 
made America a great Nation. Likewise, it had been very close to 
the important controversies and debates over the use of the public 
lands. It hed been flexible enough to withstand the previous periods 
of uncertainty. 


To others the reorganization was a necessary means of obtaining 
a more efficient miiltiple use land management administration. 


Through the consolidation of the Grazing Service and the 
General Land Office, the administration of the public land in the 
Department of the Interior was once again brought under one Bureau 
as in the General Land Office before the Grazing Service was 
created. The Bureau of Land Management was directed to carry on 
with the basic functions of the two merged services, but in seeping 
with the reasons for the reorganization it was to expand the multiple 
use management of the remaining public lands. ts chief responsi- 
bilities became the management and administration of the mineral 
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lease, grazing and timber lands in the public domain. In the first 
year of operation, the Bureau of Land Manegement had receipts in 
excess of 14 million dollars. ~ © 


A plan of decentralizing the responsibilities of the new 
Bureau into field operations was immediately undertaken. In 
Washington six branches were established end in December of 19h6, 
seven regional offices were created. At the time of the merger 
about one-half of the employees were stationed in Washington, while 
today over 80 percent of the Bureau of Land Management. employees are 
in the field. 


Presently the Bureau of Land Management is divided into the 
following operating categories: (1) Operating Services, (2) Lands 


and Minerals Management, (3) Range and Forest Management, (4) Adminis- 
tration, and (5) Plans and Legislation. 


In the field there are eleven State Offices with District and 
Land Offices under the jurisdiction of State Directors. The State 
Offices are located in the following States: California, Oregon, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Alaska, and Idaho. 


The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for the conserva- La 
tion, management and development of some 477 million acres of the a 
Nation's public lands. This includes the 168-million acre national 
land reserve located in 27 States, plus 309 million acres of other 
federally owned lands most of which are located in Alaska. 


In addition, the Bureau, under the direction of Karl Landstron, 
administers mining and mineral leasing on other federally owned lands, 
on former Federal lands where minerals have been reserved in public 
ownership, and on the submerged land of the Outer Continental Shelf. 


The gross receipts from the sale and management of the public 
lands and resources during fiscal year 1960 totaled $371,967,867. 
The receipts came from the following sources: mineral leases and 
permits (including rents and royalties on the Outer Continental 
Shelf), timber sales, land sales, grazing leases, licenses and 
permits, and fees and commissions. The list of the revenue sources 
fairly well summarizes the scope of activity in the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


Under the direction of Secretary of the Interior, Stewart Udall, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Lands, John Carver, and Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, Karl Landstrom, the multiple use 
concept of the public land management is being intensified. Through 
this policy plans are being developed to permit maximum recreational, 
grazing, mineral, and forest usage of the public lands. 


President John F. Kennedy in his Special Message on Natural 
Resources to the Congress indicated his desire for an intensifica- 
tion of the multiple use concept. 


Mr. Kennedy told the Congress: 


. « « if we fail to chart a proper course of 
conservation and development -- if we fail to 
use these blessings prudently -- we will be in 
trouble within a short time. In the resource 
field, predictions of future use have been 
consistently understated. But even under 
conservative projections, we face a future of 
critical shortages and handicaps. By the year 
2000, &@ United States population of 300 
million -=- nearly doubled in 40 years -- will 
need far greater supplies of farm products, 
timber, water, minerals, fuels, energy, and 
opportunities for outdoor recreation. Present 
projections tell us that our water use will 
double in the next 20 years; that we are 
harvesting our supply of high-grade timber 
more revidly than the development of new growth; 
that too mich of our fertile topsoil is being 
weshed away; that our minerals are being 
exhausted at increasing rates; and that the 
Nation's remaining undeveloped areas of great 
natural beauty are being rapidly preempted 
for other uses. 


Wise investment in a resource program today 
will return vast dividends tomorrow, and 
failures to act now may be opportunities lost 
forever. Our country has been generous with 
us in this regard -- and we cannos now ignore 
her needs for future development. 
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This is not a matter of concern for only one 
section of the country. All those who fish 
and hunt, who build industrial centers, who 
need electricity to light their homes and 
lighten their burdens, who require water for 
home, industrial, and recreational purposes -- 
in short, every citizen in every state of the 
Union -- all have a stake in a sound resources 
program under the progressive principles of 
national leadership first forged by Pinchot 
and Theodore Roosevelt, and backed by the 
essential cooperation of state and local 
governments. 


Conclusion 


To countless millions and millions of Americans the disposition, 
acquisition, and management of the public lands of the United States 
hes been, in general, a story of opportunity. The development of 
the land policy of this Nation might be called a second Bill of 
Rights in which the word Opportunity is inserted to read a Bill of 
Opportunity. The history of the General Land Office, and its 
successor, the Bureau of Land Management, has basically been one 
of administration of a policy of individual opportunity through 
the granting of over one billion acres of land. 


The homesteaders, over a million and a half strong, settled - 
and developed in excess of 270 million acres of the domain. Soldiers 
from the Revolutionary, War of 1812, Indian, and Mexican Wars were 
granted 61 million acres of land as a boms for honorable service 
to the Nation in time of war. The nearly one hundred million acres 
granted for educational purposes since the Ordinance of 17@5 has been 
an integral part of the education of America's youth and the growth 
of the Nation. Over 300,000,000 acres were sold to countless 
thousands of individuals. FPeople were directly assisted through 
programs of internal improvements whereby wagon roads, canals, and 
railroads were built or helped to be built with more than 135 million 
acres of public land. The disposition of the public domain has in 
fact been democracy at work. 
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The Government granted raw land; people improved it, and in 
turn the Nation expanded from the Atlantic to the Pacific; new 
States were created, and the present industrial complex of America 
grew from infancy to the strongest nation in the world. 


The history of the General Land Office and the Bureau of Land 
Management and how they have administered the great national land 
reserve is, in short, a history of America in the making. 
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ay Hereafter, whenever possible, we will use the name of the 


4/ 


3/ 


successor to the General Land Office, the Bureau of Land 
Management. The General Land Office and the Grazing Serive 

in the Department of the Interior were combined in 1946 to 
form the Bureau of Land Manacement. The Statistical Appendix 
to the Annual Report of the Bureau of Land Management has a 
wealth of information concerning the public lands during the 
last 150 years, as do the more then 2700 volumes of the patent 
books that contain 1,350,000 individual land patents which are 
housed in the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Likewise, the official correspondence of the General Land 
Office and Bureau of Land Management stored in the National 
Archives, in the Nation's Capitol, is a gold mine of primary 
source material. 


Journal of Congress, VI, pp. 146. There was a great deal of 
friction between those States that held title to western lands 
and those that did not. Maryland not having any claim to 
western lands refused to sign the Articles of Confederation 
until all the States agreed to turn their western lands over 
to the Federal Government. 


Congress subsequently honored the promises to the Revolutionary 
Army's soldiers, and also made special grants of land for 
service in the War of 1812, the Indian Wars, and the Mexicen - 
War. More than 61 million acres of the public land were given 
to veterans for honorable service in the country. At the tine 
of the Civil War, Congress considerea extending bounties to the 
Union troops, however, the passage of the Homestead Act in 1662 
and other develoments made such legislation unnecessary. The 
bounty question was raised again during the First World War, 
but the advocates cf special land legislation for veterans 
could not muster enough support, particularly because the Home- 
stead Act was still operative. 


Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington: The Government 
Printing Office, 1835) p- 64. Hereafter cited Donaldson, The 
Public Domain. 


Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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6/ P. J. Treat, "Origin of the National Land System, Under the. 
Confederation", Annual Report of the American Historical § Society, 
Tip 236. This is a very good article dealing with the iand 
question during the early years of the Republic. 


Later changed to six square miles. An excellent account of 
Cadastral Surveys can be found in Earl Herrington's "Cadastral 
Surveys for the Public Lands of the United States", Survey and 
‘Mepptns, 4 pp. 82-86. . 


8/ Jefferson once said that he was against selling the land at all. 
He felt it belonged to the people. It has generally been con- 
cluded that the third President wanted a system of free land ce 
distribution. However, Jefferson was to praise the revemue 
concept as a means of reducing the indebtedness of the young 


Nation. 


9/ Henry S. Commetieee’ Documents of American History, (New York: 
J. S. setae 2a ‘PP is 124. 


10/ Bureau of Land Mande dent booklet "Selected Public Land 
Documents'for Text of Ordinance of 1785. 


11/ Public Lands General Public Acts of Congress Respecting the 


Sale and Disposition of the Public Lands (by: order of Senate) - 
Vol. Ll, pp- 20-45. Herearter cited Public Lands. 


12/ Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 200-201. : _ 


a 


Annals of Congress, lst Congress-lst Session, pp. 412-413 


2 


14/ It might be well to keep in mind the very special role that 
particular individuals played in the development of the 
United States land policy. _—s SSS ae ae 


15/ Annals of Congress, lst Congress, end Session, p. 1068. 
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U. S. Statutes at Large, I-138. Hereafter cited Statutes. 


It was not until the 1830's that the futility of the "revenue 
from the public lands concept" was recognized. It was only 
during the first few years of land sales that the public land 
sales actually meant anything to the Treasury. 


Public Lands, pp. 4-10. The text of Hamilton's report is 
reprinted in Bureau of Land Management booklet "Selected Public 
Land Documents.” 


Donaldson, The Public Domain. pp. 200-208. The author traces 
the impact of the Hamilton report. 


Annals of Congress, 4th Congress, lst session, pp. Ok, 405, 
Lil, 4i3. See also for text of Act, I Statute Lé6k. 


Mr. Rufus Putman, the first Surveyor General, was appointed by 
President Washington. His annual salary was set at $2000.00. 


U. S., 1 Statute 46k. 

Annals of Congress, 6th Congress, lst session, p. 209. 

Us De ec Oteulle 734. 

U. S. 2 Statiite 231. 

Senate Document No. 246, 27th Congress, 3rd Session, p. 6. 


The Louisiana Purchase is covered in most standard text books. 
The Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. has an interesting publication on the Purchase. 


Purchase of the Territory of Louisiana: State Papers and 


Correspondence. (Washington: Government Frinting Office, 
1903), pp. 234-235. 
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Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History. 


Note map for graphic picture of the various Federal land 
acquisitions. 


For text see Bureau of Land Management booklet "Selected 
Public Land Documents.” 


U. S. 2 Statute 717. 


The management of the public lands of the United States has 


always been one of the most frequently debated subjects in 


the Congress. A quick check of the Statutes-at-Large will 
indicate the frequency with which the Congress has passed 
laws concerning the public lands. 


The Biographical data was obtained from various 


sources, such eas Who's Who, Dictionary of the Congress, 
Conzressionel Directory, and Land Office Reports. 


The General Land Office, Land Service Bulletin , Vol. 2, 
No. 9, p- 3- Hereatter cited Land Service Bulletin. 


John Nicolay and John Hay, Lincoln (New York: The MacMillan 
Co. 1091), Vol. 1; Bp. 293, et seg 


Donaldson, The Public Domain, p- 205. 


U-.S., 3 Statute 566. 


Throughout the history of the disposition of the public lands, 
the Government has been forced to take back land once granted 
because recipient did not comply with stipulations set down by 
the Government. Perhaps the most significant of the revested 
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lanés are the so-called "O&C*.in Oregon. A grant was given to 
the State for a wason road and to a corporation for a reilroed. 
When the zrantees failed to comply with tne grant, the Govern- 
ment retained title: —In 1060 the 0&C lands accounted. for 

16 million dollars in revenue for the Feceral Government and 
the State of Oregon. 


See Table, paze -—..‘for-list of land sales from 1796-1960. 


General Land Office Reports 1822 end 1833. 
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J. D. Richardson, Messages and Pepers of the Fresidents, II, 
p--305 #3-Hereafter cited; Richards, Papers of Presidents.: -  - 
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Annals. of Congress,-18th Congress, lst session; D-9C3°"- = 


Congressional Debates, 22 Congress, lst session, p. 477. 


Tbid. 22nd-1st, 50 fe a ae er 


Thtdse 22nd-1st, pp. 1150 et seq. 


Anmel Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
1036 and 1837. Hereafter cited, General Land Office Report. 


Pulltiesrencss Vol. 7, pp- 678-685 
U. S. & Statute 503 


Richardson, Papers of Presidents, II, p. 601 


Ibid., pp. 601-602. The widespread speculation in lands was 
instrumental in bringing about the Panic of 1837. This is an 
illustration of the role that the public lands had in the 
economy of America, particularly during the 19th Century. 
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Congressional Globe, 2th’ Congress; 2nd: session; p.: 118° et: ‘seq: 


Ibid., 2kth-end, DP. LLG-120, aoe pee ee Bete ee; 3 5 PB 


Hibbard, Public Land-Policies, pp. 229-234, This isa “very 
good account of speculation. 
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General Land Office ee 1836-1837-1838. 
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In recent yéars the=salé-of: ccbinties and thecTedaTng ‘of mineral 
lands has brought a considerable amount of money “into the U. S. 
Treasury but this should not be confused with the revenue from 
the sale of ose eae Lands - : ore Pas ; 
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Richardson, Papers of Presidents, III, p. 29. 


Ibid., pp- 162-163. Pata! one 
General Land Office Report, 1832, ppv. 63-64. ¢ 
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Ibid., 1834, DD. 2-3. a fh, 
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Milton Conover, The General att eee (Baltimore: Johan... 
Hopkins Press, 1923), Wecce. 20 SiN 2 sate 


— ee es > a-e 


During: -the early history OL e ‘the Géenérat Land “Office the = fod, SoS 
Commissioner had to: “decide on a multiple ore ‘Land claims ;**" 
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Bases stor, Papers of the Fresidents, III, pp. 3842365 = u 


Theodore Blegen; Land of Their Choice,. (St: Paul:-Unfversity 


of Minnesota Press, 1955 y, pp. 21-25. 
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Donaldson, The Public Domain, p. 214. 
U. S. & Statute 420-he1 
Donaldson, The Public Domain, p. 214-215 


U. S. 5 Statute 453 


Paul Gates,"The Struggle for Land and the Irrepressible 


Conflict", The Political Science Quarterly, June, 1951, 
LXVI, p. 251. 


Benjamin Hibbard, Public Land Policies, p. 164-168. 


General Land Office Report, 1870. 


Thid., 1882 

U. S. 26 Statute 1097 

Land Service Bulletin, Vol.III, No. 7, pp. 16-17 
oid «EVOL. 3, NO “7, op. 30. 


General Land Office Report, 1851, p. 2. See the yearly 
reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
an accounting of the work performed and requests for 
additional clerical and financial assistance. 


Francis White, Administration of the General Land Office, 


1812-1912. (unpublished dissertation (doctoral) - Harvard 


University). 
General Land Office Reports, 1849, 1850, 1851. 
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The salary of the Commissioner of the General Land Office was 
never particularly high in light of the tremendous responsi- 
bilities that went with the position. 


President Buchanan veto of both the Land Grant College Act 
passed by the Congress in 1860 and the first Homestead Act 
to pass the Congress are exceptions. 


Hibbard, Public Land Policies, p. 239. 


Richardson, Papers of Presidents, I, pp. 584-585 . 


Tbid., p. 585 
Richardson, Papers of the Presidents, II, p. 14k et seq. 
Tbid., p. 14h 


Calhoun was not always in favor of internal improvements; during 
the 1830's and 1840's he opposed legislation along these general 
lines. 


This might be called a general rule of thumb in describing early 
grents for internal improvements. Act of 1841 gave 500,000 
acres to 9 States: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan. 


Hibbard, Public Land Policies, p. 236. The 80,000 acres repre- 
senting the total amount received for the road. 


Ibid., p. 237. 
Ibid., pp. 237-238. 


fotd., -p. cul. 
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EY aes ae papeteees for a wagon road from. Coos. Bay to Roseburg was — . -. 
si raed, to: the’ Federal. Government - in- "1919./and- the’ poe wr 
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95/ Congressional Globe, 30th’ eu 2nd session, p. 472. 
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96/ The issue had become Dational (aeseore ead catieosdate heel ae 
"free" farms had become often repeated promises during 
election yearser= -- 3 
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91/ For 1787 grant see Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 226-227. - 
This Act was enlarged to include a majority of the States. -~ 
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99/ See Table for list of grants under the Land Grant eaiesy Act~ 
of 1862 as well as those granted to the States for Common 
..~. : Schools: under. the_ One! of. the Ordinance of aca 
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100/ U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare "Statistics: 
Land Grant coueess y and Universities : £723: . 


1h aves bli ud nuked pag 2 ES 
102) Total = mit Geto - 7 cent iq 

“104/ hid Go LG. ee 
105/ Spee Hea, ES Globe, 33 Congress, lst Scone pp. = 918- and ; ‘- 
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Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 210-211. 


Congressional Debates, 19th Congress, lst session, p. 720 
et. seq. 


Ibid., p. 7e0, et. seq. 
Public Lands, V, p. 36. 


Ibid., p. 449. Text of document reprinted in BLM "Selected 
Public Land Documents." 


Ibid., p. 449. 


Donaldson, The Public Domain, p. 295. These grants were 
commonly called Donation Acts. 


Congressional Globe, e9th Congress, lst session, p. 563. 
Congressional Globe, 29th Congress, lst session, p. 563. 
Ibic., p. LOTT. 

Richardson, Papers of Presidents, Vol. 5, p- 608, et seq. 


Ibid., 608-614. Buchanan also vetoed the Land Grant for 
Agricultural Colleges, using basically the same arguments. 


Bureau of Land Management, Statistical Appendix, 1960 
General Land Office Report, 1870. 


Ibid., 1900. 
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This table does not include commited homesteads on ceded 
Indian lands. The first Homestead Law was enacted May 20, 
1862. a 


Land Service Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 9, p. 19. 


Letter from the Inspector of Land Offices to Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, April 1901. 


U. S. 33 Statute 547. 

U. S. 36 Statute 531. 

U. S. 34 Statute 233. 

U. S., 37 Statute 123 (part 1). 
See BLM booklet, Homesteads, 1962. 
U. S. 39 Statute 862, part 1. 


The first transcontinental telegraph line was completed 
October 24, 1861. The last pole was erected in Salt Lake City 
on that date. . 


Public Aids to Transportation, p. lll. 
U. S. Census Report, 1890. 
Ibid., 1890. 


Ibid., 1890. 
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Hugo Meyer, "The Settlement with the Pacific Railroad", 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, XIII, July 1899, pp. 4Z—bh) 


This was computed at the time the crants were made, therefore, 
the great Aleska purchase is excluded in the percentages. 


Greenville Dodge, "How We Built the Union Pacific Railroad," 
Senate Doc. 447, 6lst Congress, 2nd session. 


Donaldson, The Public Domain, p. 306. 
Tbid., pp. 307-308. 

Ibid., p. 311. 

Ibid., p. 3el. 

Ibid., pp. 321-322. 

Ibid., p. 322. 

U. S. 19 Statute 377. 

General Land Office Report, 1873. 


U. S. Senate Doc. 692, 62nd Congress, lst session. Speech of 
Commiesioner Dennett of the General Land Office on 100th 
anniversary of the Office. 


The United States Fark Service, Department of the Interior, 
has a great deal of material on various National Parks. 


Richardson, Papers of the Presidents, 8, pp. T94-800. 
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Ibid., 8, p. 795. 
General Land Office Report, 1885. 
U. S. 26 Statute 1095. It is the last section of the lavw. 


Ibid., 1095. 


Charles R. Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural Resources in 


the United States. (New York: The Macmillin Co., 1912), 


pp. 214-215. 
Lbids; pesel5. 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes wrote a volum in defense of 
Ballinger after he became Secretary in President Roosevelt's 
administration. 


General Land Office Report, 1912. 
Ibid., 1912. 


Senate Document 692, 62nd Congress, lst session, Dennett 
speech. 


The National Park Service of the Department of the Interior 
also manages National Historical Parks, National Monuments, 
National Parkways, National Cemetaries, National Battlefields, 
etc. 


Public Lands Commission 1880 Report, lodii-lxvi. 
U. S. 23 Statute 321. 


General Land Office Report, 1889. 
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163/ U. S. Senate, Document No. 189, 58th Congress, 3rd session. 


164/ There were also numerous political reasons for withdrawals 
at this particular time. 





165/ U.S. 33 Statute 547. 

166/ U. S. 37 Statute 123. 

167/ Penny and Clawson,"The Administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act", Land Economics, 1951. 

160/ Ibid., p. 24 

169/ Congressional Record, 7lst Congress, lst session LXXXI, 
Pp. 3570-3572. 

170/ Committee on Conservation and Administration of Public 
Domain, ov. 2. 

L171 See Congressional Record, 7lst Congress, 2nd and 3rd sessions, 


for Congressional reaction. 


172/ Colton's speech is reprinted in BLM booklet Selected Public 
Land Documnts. 


173/ Congressional Record, 73rd Congress, 2nd session LXXXIII, 
pp. 5372, 6353-54, 111h6. 


174/ U. S. 48 Statute 1269. 


175/  U. S. Executive Order 6910 and 6964. 
176/ Russell Penny and Marion Clawson. “Administration of Grezing 


Districts." Land Economics, February 1953, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, 
p- 2k. 
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177/ U. S. Department of the Interior, "Highlights in the History 
of Forest and Related Natural Resource Conservation." 
Conservation Bulletin No. 41. 


178/ U. S. 60 Statute 1100. 
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